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THE COVER—The Department has been told by 
an insider that it needs to do more in this area. A 
start has been made; the story begins on Page 2. 
This photo by Robert E. Kaiser shows Chinese 
instructor Joseph Wang in a classroom at the 
Foreign Service Institute. 
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Ruling is ‘wrong’ 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
DEAR SiR: 

I have read your report of the 
grievance board’s decision on the 
effect of refusal to accept a limited 
career extension (LCE) on retirement 
with an immediate annuity (G— 
038(5)) with surprise. In my opinion, 
the board is wrong on the law and 
its interpretation. 

The effect of declining to accept 
a LCE is selection-out under 
Section 607(c)(1) of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1980. Selection-out 
under that section results in an immedi- 
ate a&nuity regardless of age. The 
reasons for this are clear: 

—LCEs are different from 
promotions because in the former 
case the member of the Service 
has a choice while he does not in 
the latter. Comparison of the Foreign 
Service Act on these points is in- 
structive: Sec. 602(a)(4) refers to the 
‘‘offer’’ of LCEs while Sec. 601(a) 
says members of the Service ‘‘are pro- 
moted.”’ 

—This difference was recognized 
at the time the new Foreign Service 
Act was being worked out, and 
the LCE proposal was commonly 
referred to as ‘‘a contract.’’ The 
element of choice is obvious. 

—A choice to be real must 
be uncoerced. Thus a choice between 
accepting a LCE and separation 
without the immediate annuity for 
which the individual would otherwise 
have been eligible is not a really 
free choice. This point was established 
by the Meresman case. 

—There are other situations 
where members of the Service are 
free to make career choices which may 
lead to earlier than normal retireinent, 
and it has never been suggested 
in those cases that such elections 
amount to voluntary retirement or 
resignation. Two examples are in Sec- 


tion 601(c)(1)—the freedom to 
— (Continued on Page 60) 
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Language Training 


Foreign Service capability must be enhanced, says report to management 


Department acts on recommendations received from Monteagle Stearns 


‘‘My cenclusion,’’ says a report to 
Under Segretary Ronald I, Spiers from 
senior officer Monteagle Stearns, ‘‘is 
that, while we are doing well in giving a 
large number ... a smattering of hard 
languages, we are doing badly in de- 
veloping real professional proficiency in 
those who most need it. Furthermore, I 
am convinced that our overall hard-lan- 


F THERE IS one skill that epito- 

mizes the Foreign Service as a pro- 
fession, it is the ability to understand 
and negotiate in a foreign culture. Fun- 
damentally this means the ability to 
comprehend and speak foreign lan- 
guages. It is this skill that not only dis- 
tinguishes the Foreign Service from 
other professions, but without which 
there would be no need for a Foreign 
Service at all. No function performed by 
the Foreign Service officer could not be 
performed as well by other professionals 
if it did not have to be done with for- 
eigners, often abroad and sometimes in 
their tongue, not ours. As a congres- 
sional staff study stated flatly in 1958: 
‘*A Foreign Service officer can repre- 
sent the United States effectively only 
[Note: my emphasis] if he has a useful 
knowledge of the language of the coun- 


To discuss the proficiency of the 
Foreign Service in hard languages, 
therefore, is to evaluate how well we are 
equipped—and equipping ourselves—to 
accomplish our most distinctive mis- 
sion. After five months of study and ex- 
tensive discussions of the subject with 
experts in and out of Government, for- 
eign diplomats and Foreign Service lin- 
guists, I conclude that the answer is 
“*less than adequately”’ and that our pro- 
ficiency in hard languages, madequate 
as it is, will deteriorate further in the 
next decade unless we recognize the 
problem and do something about it. 
Doing something about it, moreover, 
will require not only innovations in our 
training methods but significant changes 
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guage capability is declining. This un- 
favorable trend can be reversed, but it 
will require reforms in personnel policy 
as well as in training programs.’’ Be- 
cause of the widespread interest in this 
issue, STATE herewith publishes the re- 
port and recommendations, with an up- 
date on actions taken. The report 
follows. 


in personnel policy. There is no point in 
making the sizeable investment of re- 
sources that hard language training re- 
presents if we do not train the best talent 
under the most favorable circumstances 


and if the skills we develop are not 
effectively utilized over a long enough 
time to amortize the investment. 


What the experts say 

Experts in linguistics seem to agree 
that there are few shortcuts and no mira- 
cle methods which can eliminate from 
the learning of complex languages the 
need for good students, good teachers 
and hard work. The four precepts most 
often adduced are the following: 


—Young students tend to learn 
faster than old students. 


—Those with natural aptitude tend 


Stearns is a Foreign Service career man 


Monteagle Stearns, author of the 
report on foreign language training, en- 
tered the Foreign Service in 1955 and 
has been ambassador to Cote d’Ivoire 
and Greece. He is currently assigned to 
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Monteagle Stearns in his office at the Foreign 
Service Institute. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


the Foreign Service Institute’s Center 
for the Study of Foreign Affairs, where 
he is a senior research associate working 
on a study of Greek-Turkish relations in 
the context of NATO. His own lan- 
guages are Greek and French; he has at- 
tained the 4 level in both. 

In preparing the report Mr. 
Stearns, over a six-month period, inter- 
viewed more than 150 American and 
foreign experts in the United States and 
abroad. He went to China, Japan, the 
Soviet Union and nations where Arabic 
is spoken, as well as to other countries. 
He visited the institute’s language 
schools in Tunis, Taipei and 
Yokohama, and he conferred with per- 
sonnel at U.S. embassies and educators 
at foreign universities. 

‘‘l’ve been pleased with the 
amount of interest this report has gener- 
ated,’’ he said. ‘‘I think we’ve had some 
important results already.”’ 

Ronald I. Spicrs, under secretary 
for management, asked Mr. Stearns to 
make the study after principal officers at 
the U.S. diplomatic posts where Chi- 
nese is spoken advised Mr. Spiers they 
were having difficulty finding personnel 
with an adequate knowledge of that 
country’s language. 0 
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Arabic instructor Naim Owais. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


to learn better than those without. 


—Highly motivated students tend 
to learn better than those who are not. 


—All students, young or old, 
gifted or ungifted, well-motivated or ap- 
athetic, need ample time to learn a hard 
language well. 


How are we doing? 

Relative youth, natural aptitude, 
eagerness to learn and sufficient time to 
do so are, therefore, the qualities the 
Foreign Service should be trying to 
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identify in its hard-language students 
and the conditions it should be trying to 
create to maximize their success. How 
are we doing in these respects? 

The answer to that question is 
‘*very badly.’’ In fact, if the Foreign 
Service had set out deliberately to de- 
value language ability and to create a 
professional environment hostile to the 
development of language skills, we 
could hardly have done a better job. 
Specifically, we have denied ourselves 
the ability to place our youngest officers 
into hard-language training by virtue of 
our tenuring policy; we have become in- 


creasingly lax in singling out gifted For- 
eign Service linguists, or those who 
have already acquired a foundation in 
hard languages, for training up to true 
professional fluency; by our failure to 
accord a high priority to hard-language 
skills in the promotion and assignment 
process, we have transmitted a signal 
that language proficiency is less impor- 
tant than other skills in advancing to the 
top ranks of the Foreign Service; and to 
compound the problem, by reducing 
time-in-class and creating the six-year 
window for promotion into the Senior 
Foreign Service, we have convinced 
many Foreign Service officers that they 
cannot afford to take time out for train- 
ing, especially in hard languages which 
require two years or more to achieve 
even limited proficiency. Let us look 
more closely at how these bureaucratic 
biases adversely affect hard- 
language training. 


Junior officers and language: 
The 31st class 

Tenuring procedures requiring that 
the performance of junior officers be 
evaluated in their cones during their first 
four years of service may or may not be 
the most effective way to screen out the 
small number of officers in each class 
(5%) who are denied tenure. USIA does 
not find this exceptionally restrictive 
procedure necessary, nor did the For- 
eign Service as a whole until 1981. 
What this technique does accomplish 


Language capabilities 
at selected posts 
Post Language S-3/R-3* 4* 


Moscow Russian 25 16 
Leningrad Russian 4 2 
Beijing Chinese 

(Mandarin) 18 3 
Tokyo Japanese 10 6 


*Number of employees at this level or higher. 
(Column 4 figures are included in Column 3.) 


Source: Foreign Service Institute. As of October 
8.0 
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without doubt is to deny the Foreign 
Service the ability to put officers into 
hard-language training at the earliest 
moment in their service—the time, that 
is, when experts believe that language 
training is most effective and when the 
officers themselves are not yet locked 
into the promotion and assignment cy- 
cle. The cost of this policy becomes 
even more excessive when we consider 
the fact that junior officer classes are 
older than in the past. The 31st class, for 
example, has a median age of 31.5 and 
an average age of 32.1. Under present 
tenuring procedures, the youngest mem- 
ber of the class could not be enrolled in 
hard-language training (for longer than 
six months) until he was 27 and the 
oldest would be 52. 

Of course, the relatively older age 
of junior officer classes has the advan- 
tage of assuring that each class brings 
into the Foreign Service skills, in- 
cluding language skills, more fully de- 
veloped than those of younger, less ex- 
perienced classes in the past. At least 
this is an advantage if we are prepared to 
exploit it. Let us look at the hard-lan- 
guage skills that the 31st junior officer 
class brought into the Foreign Service in 
early 1986 and see how we have cap- 
italized on them. 

Of a class of 50 members, no less 
than 16 had some proficiency in a total 
of 20 hard languages by the time they 
entered on duty in the Foreign Service. 
Tested levels of proficiency ranged from 
“‘memorized proficiency’’ (0 plus) to 
“*general professional proficiency’’ (3 
plus). The Foreign Service, however, 
was only able to capitalize on these 
skills in the case of three officers. The 
other 13, including four Chinese 
speakers, three Russian speakers, one 
Japanese speaker, and one Arabic 
speaker, are being given 20 weeks of 
training in either Spanish or French and 
will be posted in areas where these are 
second languages. Clearly the Foreign 
Service has not been able, or has not 
chosen to upgrade hard-language skills 
already possessed by the 31st class suf- 
ficiently to offset our self-imposed 
restrictions on hard-language training 
for junior officers. 
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Chinese instructor Joseph Wang. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


Senior officers and language: 
The last 3 promotion lists 

Officers who suspect that hard- 
language study will not significantly en- 
hance their promotion prospects, es- 
pecially from class 1 into the Senior 
Foreign Service, will find supporting 
evidence in the 1983, 1984 and 1985 
promotion lists. In the crucial group of 
threshold promotions from FO-1 to FE- 
OC, 54 officers were promoted out of 
524 in 1983 (10.3%), 45 out of 529 in 
1984 (8.5%), and 48 out of 571 in 1985 
(8.4%). This makes a total of 147 of- 


ficers promoted across the threshold in 
three years. 

Of those promoted, slightly less 
than 28% (41 officers) were qualified in 
any hard-language at the S-3/R-3 level 
or above. This percentage was not ap- 
preciably higher than the slightly more 
than 21% (31 officers) who were pro- 
moted despite the fact they were not 
qualified at this level in any language 
whatsoever. It is not difficult to surmise 
the reaction of young officers con- 
templating hard-language training who 
compared these two categories. It is 
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probably best not to surmise the reaction 
of hard-language officers who failed to 
be promoted in any of the last three 
years and were aware of the language 
goals for the Senior Foreign Service ex- 
pressed in the Foreign Affairs Manual: 
“*It is an objective of the Department 
(that each officer) ... before reaching 
the senior level, be able to use two 
[Note: my emphasis] foreign languages 
at a minimum professional level of pro- 
ficiency of S-3/R-3’’ (3 FAM 
871.2-1a). 

By the standards of most foreign 
services, the manual sets modest goals, 
but even these are being disregarded by 
the promotion panels. 

It is worth recording that only 
39.4% (58 officers) of those promoted 
from FO-1 to FE-OC in the past three 
years had two languages. 

- Many of them, of course, were 
qualified only as the S-3/R-3 level 
which is probably the least prescriptive 
of the numerical ratings the Foreign 
Service Institute assigns to its students. 
In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that only 29 officers (19.7%) 
among the 147 promoted over the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service threshold qualified 
in any language, hard or soft, at the S-4/ 
R-4 level (‘‘advanced professional pro- 
ficiency’’) and only three (2%) were at 
the S-5/R-5 level (‘‘functionally native 
proficiency’’). 

A mere 16 of these 32 officers with 
advanced proficiency were qualified in a 
hard language, including eight in Ara- 
bic, three in Japanese, five in Russian 
and none in Chinese. 


The Foreign Service Institute: 
What it does 

That we are able to train as many 
language officers as we do in the face of 
these disadvantages and disincentives is 
an indication that the Foreign Service 
Institute and its overseas schools are 
doing a generally creditable job with the 
resources placed at their disposal. 

No non-Governmental expert with 
whom I discussed the subject believed 
that our failure to produce a higher level 
of hard-language proficiency was 
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Students practice writing Chinese characters. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


basically caused by pedagogical defi- 
ciencies. Many suggested improve- 
ments, or urged greater diversification 
of training, but the consensus was that 
the institute was a leader in the field of 
language training and had, in fact, been 
a pioneeer of certain methodologies that 
have become standard elsewhere. Addi- 
tional evidence of its respected place in 
a highly competitive field is the use of 
institute texts by private schools and 
universities and the fact that several 
other governments, including the Brit- 
ish, Canadian, Australian and New Zea- 
land, enroll a number of their language 
students in the institute’s overseas 
branches. 


The Foreign Service Institute: 
What it does not do 


The complaint most often made 
about institute language programs by 


critics within the Foreign Service—that 
the level of proficiency produced by its 
courses of instruction fails to meet pro- 
fessional standards—arises more from 
the State Department’s linguistic phi- 
losophy, and the conditions thereby im- 
posed on institute programs, than faulty 
methods. 

Increasingly, the Foreign Service 
seems to have favored an egalitarian ap- 
proach to language instruction, in which 
many personne! are trained a little, over 
the alternative approach of training a 
limited number of specialists in depth. 
The value of such an approach—which 
is carried to its ultimate expression in 
the Montevideo and Dakar model-lan- 
guage post programs—is undeniable, 
especially in terms of post morale, but it 
is equally undeniable that without sig- 
nificantly greater funding, horizontal 
training is bound to be at the expense of 
vertical. The institute’s mandate is to 
develop language skills up to the S-3/ 
R-3 level, currently defined as ‘‘general 
professional proficiency’’ (although a 
more accurate definition would be ‘‘lim- 
ited working knowledge’’). It has done 
so on a scale unmatched by any other 
government whose programs of lan- 
guage instruction I have examined in the 
course of this study. What it has not 
done, and not been asked to do, is to de- 
velop bilingual or near-bilingual flu- 
ency, a mission which, if desired, will 
require revised priorities and new pro- 
grams. At present we are getting more 
or less what we pay for: a large number 


Chiefs of mission: 
Russian capability 

Eleven chiefs of mission are at the 
3 level in the Russian language, accord- 
ing to the Foreign Service Institute. The 
11 are: 

G. Norman Anderson, Sudan; Ha- 
rry G. Barnes Jr.,Chile; William A. 
Brown, Thailand; Roger Kirk, Ro- 
mania; Melvyn Levitsky, Bulgaria; 
Gary L. Matthews, Malta; Francis J. 
Meehan, East Germany; Thomas M.T. 
Niles, Canada; Robie M. Palmer, Hung- 
ary; Anthony C.E. Quainton, Kuwait; 


and John D. Scanlan, Yugoslavia. U 
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Arabic capabilities 
at selected posts 
S-3/R-3* 
Abu Dhabi 
Algiers 
Amman 
Baghdad 
Beirut 
Cairo 
Damascus 
Dubai 
Khartoum 
Kuwait 
Manama 
Riyadh 
Sanaa 
Tunis 


—W RR Bee NN DN 


*Number of employees at this level or higher. 
(Column 4 figures are included in Column 3.) 


Source: Foreign Service Institute. As of October 
8.0 


of officers (and spouses and support per- 
sonnel) who speak one or more lan- 
guage well enough to perform useful but 
limited social and professional func- 
tions. Those who surpass this level will 
more often than not have acquired their 
fluency by means other than institute 
courses. 


What must be done 

Two kinds of reforms must be 
undertaken if we are to upgrade our 
hard-language proficiency within the 
framework of the existing Foreign Serv- 
ice—that is, within the framework of a 
Service which expects an officer to 
compete for every post and every pro- 
motion and which will continue to give 
him a larger amount of discretion in the 
selection of his assignments than most 
other Services provide. One set of re- 
forms will need to address the bu- 
reaucratic disadvantages and disincen- 
tives which operate against the 
development of hard-language profi- 
ciency in today’s Foreign Service. I 
have analyzed these earlier. 

A second set of reforms will have 
to address impediments to the develop- 
ment of advanced proficiency that now 
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exist in the Foreign Service’s training 
programs. This will involve separation 
of fast from slow learners, creation of 
special advanced courses, and abbrevia- 
tion of Washington training for ad- 
vanced students in favor of longer peri- 
ods of training abroad. It will also 
involve more careful calibration of lan- 
guage proficiency levels than the pres- 
ent numerical ratings afford—especially 
the problematical S-3/R-3 level; over- 


hauling the inconsistently administered 
system of language designated posi- 
tions; upgrading post language pro- 
grams where they have been allowed to 
deteriorate; and coordinating personnel 
assignment policy with hard-language 
training more closely and more effec- 
tively than has been done in the past. 

It is now time to move on to spe- 
cific action recommendations in both 
these areas. (] 


The recommendations and the responses 


Implementation of the Stearns re- 
port is being coordinated by Raymond 
C. Ewing, dean of the School of Lan- 
guage Studies at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute, and Herman J. Cohen, deputy 
assistant secretary for personnel. They 
have advised the under secretary: 
‘‘Through a management cable, we 
publicized the decision to suspend time- 
in-class for long-term language training 
for Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and Rus- 
sian. [The American Foreign Service 


Herman J. Cohen, left, and Raymond 
C. Ewing confer on the Stearns report. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


Association is being consulted on this 
decision.] In addition, [we] are working 
on a pilot program aimed at increasing 
flexibility in assigning officers to long- 
term language training. This should be 
ready for implementation shortly.’’ 
What follows are recommendations 
from the Stearns report, and responses 
to them by Mr. Ewing and Mr. Cohen. 


Junior officer tenure 

Most linguists agree that, given 
comparable aptitude and motivation, 
younger students learn foreign lan- 
guages better and more easily than older 





students. This is especially true of hard 
languages like Japanese and Chinese 
which require extensive memorization 
and ample it.ae for even the best stu- 
dents. Present regulations governing the 
tenure of junior officers inflict grave 
damage on our hard-language training 
capability by limiting the length of their 
language training to 24 weeks. 

Action ecommended: Revise pres- 
ent regulations governing tenure of 
junior officers to allow us to place of- 
ficers into hard-language training while 
still untenured if their MLAT scores are 
above 65 or they have a tested profi- 
ciency of S-1/R-1 in any hard language 
at time of entry into the Service. Of- 
ficers who opt for early hard-language 
training will be judged for tenure pri- 
marily on that basis, as is presently the 
case with USIA officers. 

Status: The Bureau of Personnel 
has prepared a standard operating pro- 
cedure setting forth procedures for as- 
signing untenured junior officers to up 
to one year of hard-language training. 
The precepts of the Commissioning and 
Tenuring Board are being revised so as 
to recommend the granting of the op- 
tional one-year extension before final 
tenure review if further documentation 
of performance is required. 


Link with assignments 

Some officers have a natural apti- 
tude for hard languages and an interest 
in specializing in one area or one coun- 
try. The present concept of career de- 
velopment seems not to recognize that, 
in many professions, including diplo- 
macy, specialization precedes generaliz- 
ation. 

It thus discriminates against of- 
ficers who seek early specialization and 
works against our need to develop more 
officers who are proficient in hard lan- 
guages at and above the S-4/R-4 level. 

Action recommended: Junior of- 
ficers who are interested in regional spe- 
cialization, including mastery of hard 
languages, should be encouraged to do 
so if they have the basic aptitude. We 
should be facilitating the early speciali- 
zation of these young officers not, as we 
presently do, erecting barriers to it. In 
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Ruth Athanson learning to write Chinese 
characters. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


close consultation with the geographic 
bureaus, Personnel should seek to syn- 
chronize language and area training with 
assignments to the region over a 10-year 
period. 

Status: Within the context of the 
open assignments process, officers at 
the mid-level are already able to struc- 
ture their assignment pattern in this 
fashion. Decisions such as increasing 
the amount of hard-language training 
that a junior officer may take and stop- 
ping the time-in-class clock for mid- 
level hard-language training should add 
further incentives for regional speciali- 
zation. 


Advanced training 

Some officers taking hard-lan- 
guage courses need to achieve a more 
advanced level of proficiency than oth- 
ers. The exact level will depend on both 
the jobs they will hold and how much 


time they expect to spend over their en- 
tire careers in the country or countries 
where the language is spoken. There is 
often a correlation between professional 
need for a language and motivation to 
learn it. At present the Foreign Service 
Institute is obliged to mix highly-moti- 
vated students who have a need to 
achieve advanced proficiency with stu- 
dents who have less need and less 
motivation. 

Action recommended: Authorize 
the Foreign Service Institute to train 
separately and prepare special courses 
for those who need to achieve a level of 
proficiency above S-3/R-3, who expect 
to have more than one post requiring the 
language during their careers, and who 
have the aptitude, as demonstrated by 
their MLATs, to achieve S-4/R-4 profi- 
ciency. 

(Note: Since high motivation can 
compensate to some degree for a low 
MLAT, we should avoid treating 
MLAT scores as an absolute criterion 
for disqualification of the individual stu- 
dents.) 

Status: The Foreign S-rvice In- 
stitute already has limited materials and 
programs for advanced students both in 
Washington and at the four advanced 
field schools. In the proposed fiscal year 
1988 budget request, funds are included 
to develop additional advanced course 
materials. 

Resources permitting, the institute 
currently accommodates those who need 
brief advanced training to deepen or 
make specialized their language ca- 
pability and/or to take them to a higher 
level of proficiency. Very few students 
can move from the S-O to the S-4 level 
by classroom instruction alone. Rather, 
the institute would prefer a pattern of 
training to the S-3 or 3+ level followed 
by in-country experience using the lan- 
guage followed by an additional and 
briefer period of advanced language 
training. 

Beginning with seven select posts, 
an enhanced language post program has 
been launched to increase overall lan- 
guage capability. 

Elements of this program include 
increased numbers of language-desig- 
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nated positions and language-preferred 
positions. One or more jobs which re- 
quire language at the S-4 level are to be 
identified. Under this program, the in- 
stitute is pledged to provide sufficient 
training to bring at least a few em- 
ployees in several languages from the 
S-3 to the S-4 level. 


Length of training 

There is no substitute in language 
learning for immersion in the environ- 
ment of the country where the language 
is spoken. The Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s overseas schools are doing an 
excellent job, but in general we are not 
doing enough hard-language training 
abroad. 

Action recommended: Except for 
hard languages, like Russian, where no 
basic training overseas is possible, limit 
to six months the length of time students 
spend studying hard languages at the 
Foreign Service Institute in Wash- 
ington. Extend training periods at the in- 
stitute’s overseas schools propor- 
tionately. Improve the meshing of basic 
hard-language courses at the Foreign 
Service Institute in Washington with 
more advanced courses at the overseas 
schools. 

(Note: Six months should be ample 
time to identify students who are un- 
trainable.) 

Status: The Foreign Service In- 
stitute agrees with the thrust of this rec- 
ommendation and has requested addi- 
tional funding to carry it out beginning 
in fiscal year 1988. (Training costs at 
field s.uvols are considerably higher 
than in Washingion.) We would hope to 
implement it starting in 1987 or 1988, 
perhaps initially on a voluntary basis to 
ease the transition to higher enrollments 
at the field schools and to take account 
of those who for family reasons prefer to 
remain in Washington for the full school 
year. 

The institute will work with Per- 
sonnel to phase in this change. 


Overseas universities 
Training beyond what can be done 
even at the institute’s overseas schools 
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will be necessary if we are to develop 
more proficiency at the S-4/R-4 level 
and above in hard languages. 

Action recommended: On the basis 
of their performance in the institute’s 
advanced hard-language courses, select 
a small number of the best students of 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese and Russian 
and place them for a year in universities 
in the Arab world, China and Japan. Ex- 
plore with the Soviets the feasibility of a 
young American diplomat studying at 
Moscow or Leningrad University. 

Status: The institute is continuing 
to explore this idea. A Foreign Service 
officer will study at the new Johns 
Hopkins/Nanjing center in China begin- 
ning in February 1987 and we will look 
carefully at his experience. We would 
prefer to proceed on a careful, case-by- 
case basis since we want to make sure 
any such potential programs in the Arab 
world, China, Japan or the Soviet Union 
are likely to be beneficial in developing 
both language and area expertise, will 
be cost effective, and can be adequately 
monitored. 

Additional budgetary resources 
will be required. 


‘Floating’ positions 

Language-designated positions are 
presently pegged at the S-2/R-2 (‘‘lim- 
ited working proficiency’’) and S-3/R-3 
(‘‘general working proficiency’’) levels. 
Neither of these levels is high enough to 
assure that an embassy’s need for really 
fluent linguists will be met. 

Furthermore, at some posts, of- 
ficers at these levels of proficiency can- 
not find native speakers with whom to 
converse and their fluency actually dete- 


riorates. ; 
Action recommended: Hard-lan- 


guage posts should be required to main- 
tain a small number of floating lan- 
guage-designated positions at the S-4/ 
R-4 level. The number of such key posi- 
tions will depend on the size of the post 
and the need. For a post like Moscow, 
with 51 language-designated positions, 
three or four would seem about right. To 
avoid rigidity, and because of the small 
number of qualified officers likely to be 
available to fill vacancies, posts should 


be permitted to reconsider a specific 
4-level position designation upon the 
transfer of a language officer. The only 
requirement for a post would be that an 
agreed number of 4-level language of- 
ficers would be serving there at any one 
time. 

Status: This recommendation is 
still being staffed out with the objective 
of realistically balancing off require- 
ments and resources. At the present 
time, for example, we do not appear to 
have a sufficient number of 4/4 Arabic 
speakers to implement adequately this 
recommendation. 


Early arrival at post 

Many officers complain that it is 
difficult for them to use their language 
skills sufficiently when they first arrive 
at post because of the need to master the 
bureaucratic requirements of their jobs. 
This initial period is, however, a par- 
ticularly important one for a hard-lan- 
guage graduate since it is the time when 
he relates the language of the classroom 
to the language of the country. 

Action recommended: Each hard- 
language post should be authorized to 
request early arrival of officers assigned 
to key language-designated positions at 
the 4-level of proficiency. Every effort 
should then be made to expedite the ar- 
rival of the officer four months before 
the departure of his predecessor. During 
this period, he would have the status of 
a language trainee and would be ex- 
empted from duties that did not serve to 


‘improve his language proficiency. 


Whenever feasible, he would spend this 
period in a city other than his post of as- 
signment. He would be expected to fol- 
low a special study program under the 
supervision of the post language officer. 
In the case of Russian, this in-country 
training period would partially compen- 
sate for the fact that his training had in 
all likelihood taken place outside of the 
Soviet Union; the student of Arabic 
would be able to start learning dialect; 
and the student of Chinese would famil- 
iarize himself with mainland vocabulary 
and usage. 

Status: This recommendation is 
still being staffed out. This is essentially 
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a question of resource allocation cou- 
pled with an in-country training assign- 
ment that enhances and strengthens the 
officer’s language capability. Experi- 
ence has shown that in-country language 
programs seldom achieve the desired 
objective. 

Officers at one of the institute’s 
four hard-language field schools are 
more likely to benefit from completion 
of the full program of instruction or 
from intensive brush-up training than 
from an insufficiently structured in- 
country program. 


Programs at post 

Post language programs are incon- 
sistently administered from post to post. 
At most posts the post language officer 
is the most junior language officer or the 
personnel officer. 

Action recommended: The post 
language officer should be the highest- 
ranking officer with language capability 
at the post. 

Closer supervision should be ex- 
ercised over post language programs by 
the institute, in close coordination with 
the post language officer. 

Status: A cable has been sent to all 
diplomatic posts calling attention to a 
new handbook for post language of- 
ficers and asking that posts consider 
making the highest-ranking language of- 
ficer the post language officer or at least 
that the senior language officer (e.g., 
the deputy chief of mission) take par- 
ticular interest in all aspects of the lan- 
guage program. 

The institute will need additional 
budget resources to more adequately 
monitor post language training pro- 
grams through more frequent travel and 
the conduct of workshops such as were 
held in 1985 in Quito and Bonn. The 
new handbook is a step in the right di- 
rection. 


‘Open season’ 

The system of language-designated 
positions needs to be overhauled on a 
worldwide basis. The present system is 
at once too restrictive and too vague. It 
is too closely tied to specific positions 
but too loosely defined in terms of the 
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practical kind of fluency needed. We 
should require posts to define more pre- 
cisely the requirements of each lan- 
guage-designated position—how much 
reading is involved and what kind? With 
whom will the officer be coversing in 
the language and about what?—and, at 
the same time, give posts more flex- 
ibility in adding, subtracting or shifting 
language-designated positions from sec- 
tion to section and assignment to assign- 
ment. 

Action recommended: Offer a lan- 
guage-designated position ‘‘open sea- 
son’’ to the field—three to six months 
might be the appropriate period—in 
which posts should carefully review 
their language-designated positions with 
the geographic bureaus, eliminating 
positions that seem unnecessary, adding 
more if required, deciding how many 
4-level positions are needed, and defi- 
ning what kind of fluency each position 
requires. 

The Foreign Service Institute and 
the Bureau of Personnel should be asked 
to provide new language guidelines to 
the field, including instructions on float- 
ing four-level designations, prior to the 
next open season. 

Status: This recommendation is 
still to be staffed out. 


Accuracy of ratings 

Numerical ratings for language flu- 
ency are inescapable, but unless they are 
more accurately defined, they will con- 
tinue to skew the system and lead us to 
believe that the Foreign Service officer 
corps is more proficient in hard lan- 
guages than is really the case. The cen- 
tral problem is probably the S-3/R-3 rat- 
ing which is not, as it claims to be, 
‘*general professional proficiency”’ in 
hard languages. A more serviceable 
scale might be devised with only four 
steps: 1 (‘‘memorized proficiency’); 2 
(‘‘elementary proficiency’’); 3 (“‘pro- 
fessional proficiency’’); 4 (*‘interpret- 
ing proficiency’’). 

The present ratings distinguish 
between ‘‘advanced professional profi- 
ciency’’ (4) and ‘‘functionally native 
proficiency’’ (5), a distinction that has 
no real utility for Foreign Service work. 


On the other hand, it would be very use- 
ful to identify officers able to interpret 
capably, whether they speak like natives 
or not. 

Action recommended: Task the in- 
stitute to take another look at numerical 
proficiency ratings and recommend how 
they can be made more accurate and 
more functional. 

Status: The 0-to-5 language profi- 
ciency scale, which originated at the in- 
stitute, has been adopted on a govern- 
ment-wide basis by the Interagency 
Language Roundtable and increasingly 
is also used within the academic com- 
munity and abroad. The institute is 
therefore very reluctant to abandon this 
scale. Nor does it seem necessary to do 
so. Positions can be designated at levels 
above 3/3 as needed. The institute will 
seek within the roundtable to change the 
label of the 3-level designator to more 
accurately describe language ca- 
pabilities at that level. (S—3 and R-3 are 
presently described as ‘‘general profes- 
sional proficiency.”’) 


Outside testing 

A persistent criticism of the in- 
stitute over the years has been that 
**grade creep’’ has further distorted the 
accuracy of numercial proficiency rat- 
ings which are already imprecise indica- 
tors. 

Actions recommended: (a) Lan- 
ugage-testing responsibility should be 
transferred out of the institute, either to 
another Government agency or to a 
commercial testing service. Only in this 
way can we avoid the suspicion 
(whether justified or not) that the in- 
stitute is sometimes too generous in 
evaluating the results of its own train- 
ing: (b) Language test tapes should be 
retained for 10 years to permit periodic 
checking that standards are being main- 
tained. 

Status: The institute is very doubt- 
ful that transferring or contracting-out 
testing responsibility would avoid the 
possibility of ‘‘grade creep.’’ More- 
over, such a change \. ould be extremely 
expensive. It is also hard to envisage a 
group of people who would do nothing 
except conduct language tests. The in- 
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stitute maintains an ample supply of 
qualified testers and examiners in a wide 
variety of languages by having them 
also function as classroom instructors 
and curriculum developers. 

Contracting-out might risk the cur- 
rent emphasis on job-relevance in the in- 
stitute test. 

The institute is, however, under- 
taking a number of steps to improve the 
credibility of its testing system. All 
those involved in testing are trained 
carefully and are then given regular re- 
training. Supervisory personnel provide 
close oversight. Spot-checking is fre- 
quently carried out. A tape bank of se- 
lected tests is maintained so that com- 
parisons over time and between 
languages can be undertaken. The in- 
stitute is also in close touch with the 
other Government agencies which use 
the same proficiency criteria. In 1985 a 
study of German and French tests 
showed no statistically significant dif- 


ference in the scores awarded by lan- 
guage testers at the institute, the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Defense 
Language Institute. The institute will 
seek to arrange other comparative stud- 
ies. 


Completing of training 

The Foreign Service conveys too 
many signals to junior officers that lan- 
guage proficiency has a low priority in 
today’s Foreign Service. 

We do this not only by refusing to 
give them extended training in hard lan- 
guages but, in many cases, by pulling 
them out of language and area training 
before the end of the course to fill so- 
called ‘‘key’’ jobs, often as someone’s 
staff assistant. 

Action recommended: We should 
insist that all junior officers complete 
language and area training even if this 
means that temporary gaps sometimes 
occur in junior officer positions. 

Status: The Bureau of Personnel 
has reemphasized to its clients the ne- 
cessity of completing scheduled train- 
ing. 

There will be occasions, however, 
where compelling Service need will re- 
quire curtailment of training and an 
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early arrival at post. 


Principal officers 

Stronger incentive to learn hard 
languages would be created if we re- 
served more senior positions, including 
program management positions, for lan- 
guage officers. 

Actions recommended: (a) Specify 
that in all hard-language posts either the 
principal officer or deputy principal of- 
ficer must have a tested proficiency of at 
least S-3/R-3. 

(b) Make a renewed effort to re- 
serve principal-officer positions at 
smaller posts for language officers: Gulf 
ambassadorships should be reserved for 
Arabic language officers of the ranks of 
FE-MC and FE-OC, eastern European 
ambassadorships should be reserved for 
Russian or local language officers, etc. 

(c) Stretch assignments to language 
designated positions should be permit- 
ted for language officers. 

Status: The Bureau of Personnel 
surveyed principal officer and deputy 
principal-officer assignments at the 
hard-language posts (Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese and Russian) and found that 
the record in assigning at least one lan- 
guage-qualified officer to one of the two 
positions is relatively good. The prob- 
lem is not a liberal stretch policy for 
hard-language language-designated 
positions which the Bureau of Personnel 
is already following, as much as it is a 
deficit of language-qualified officers to 
staff the positions. Personnel will con- 
tinue to consider language qualifications 
but will not make it an absolute require- 
ment. 

The Deputy Chief of Mission Com- 
mittee will be able to consider language 
qualifications of candidates since their 
test scores and the date tested will be a 
standard part of Personnel’s submis- 
sions for the committee. 


Retesting; ‘rustiness’ 

We need to do more to encourage 
mid-career and senior officers to main- 
tain, and where possible improve their 
hard-language skills. We must also 
make a more systematic effort to 
provide refresher training for officers re- 


turning to hard-language posts after sev- 
eral years’ absence. a 

Maintenance bonuses are hard to 
administer and of marginal value as in- 
centives, but the prospect of retesting 
would remind Foreign Service officers 
of the need to preserve their language 
skills if they want to compete for a par- 
ticular language-designated position in a 
future assignment. 

Action recommended: We must in- 
sist on periodic retesting and, when an 
officer reveals extreme rustiness, re- 
quire refresher training before another 
assignment to the same language area. 
(Note: The West German foreign serv- 
ice retests every three years.) 

Status: An officer assigned to a 
language-designated position, hard-lan- 
guage or otherwise, is required to retest 
in the language if it has been five years 
or longer since he or she has been 
tested. 

Personnel and the institute nor- 
mally can arrange refresher language 
training but standard operating pro- 
cedure covering such training, to be 
cleared by the institute, is being pre- 
pared by Personnel. 

The institute is considering the fea- 
sibility of requiring retesting every three 
years. 


Outside facilities 

While the Foreign Service Institute 
is probably the best-stocked foreign lan- 
guage emporium operated by any for- 
eign service, we have done too little to 
avail ourselves of training facilities out- 
side the State Department and outside 
Government. Utilizing such programs 
on a selective basis can not only give us 
a check on our own training methods but 
establish new links with educational 
centers which share many of our profes- 
sional preoccupations. 

Actions recommended: (a) On a se- 
lective basis, place mid-career and/or 
senior officers in the Middlebury Lan- 
guage School’s summer program for re- 
fresher training prior to a second (or 
third) assignment to a hard-language 
post. (b) Place other language trainees 
in the FALCON Japanese and Chinese 
language programs at Cornell and in the 
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Hopkins/Nanjing Chinese program. (c) 
Experiment with interpreter training in 
Russian and Chinese for two mid-level 
language officers at Georgetown and/or 
the Monterey Institute of International 
Studies. 

Status: The Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s language training supervisor for 
Russian visited the Middlebury and 
Boston University programs in July 
1986. While quite different, both pro- 
grams are intended to be total immer- 
sion experiences. Both offer elements of 
potential value to an officer needing re- 
fresher and/or advanced Russian train- 
ing. Given budgetary constraints, the in- 
stitute will not be in a position to try out 
either program until the summer of 
1988. In the meantime, the institute will 


seek more information on the various in- 
tensive Russian programs and will seek 
to find one which could build on the 
type of basic and advanced Russian 
training available at the institute in 
Washington. 

Given the institute’s advanced field 
schools in Yokohama, Taipei and 
Tunis, it does not believe that Japanese, 
Chinese or Arabic programs at Ameri- 
can universities offer any advantages 
over advanced training at a field school 
in the language environment. An officer 
will enroll at the new Hopkins/Nanjing 
center in China in February 1987. The 
institute and other offices in the Depart- 
ment will carefully analyze his or her 
experience to decide whether it should 
be repeated. 


The institute’s advanced field 
schools and language sections in Wash- 
ington are increasing efforts to provide 
interpreting skills to selected, superior 
students. 

The institute and the Office of Lan- 
guage Services had established a work- 
ing group to consider other means of en- 
hancing the Department’s capabilities to 
provide nonprofessional interpreters. 
This group will inter alia consider 
whether interpreter training for a few of- 
ficers with S-3 + /4 proficiency in Rus- 
sian and Chinese at Georgetown Univer- 
sity or the Monterey Institute of 
International Studies would be cost- 
effective and useful to the State Depart- 
ment. 0 


Language training in the foreign services of other countries 


The Stearns report includes a sur- 
vey of how diplomats of some other na- 
tions are trained in the area of lan- 
guages. This section of the report 
follows. 


IGHT IS CAST on the strengths 

and weaknesses of the State De- 
partment/Foreign Service philosophy of 
language instruction by examining the 
approaches of other governments. In the 
past five months, I have studied the 
methods of the British, Japanese, Chi- 
nese and Soviets in some detail and have 
taken a quicker look at those of the 
French, Germans and some Common- 
wealth governments. None of these pro- 
grams closely resembles our own and 
the ways in which they differ are in- 
structive. 


The Soviets 

The Soviet system is unabashedly 
elitist. Young Soviet diplomats are 
trained in language as well as profes- 
sional skills at the Moscow State In- 
stitute for International Relations, a spa- 
cious, modern and well-appointed 
building just outside Moscow. Students 
range in age from 17 to 30, with the 
average age being between 20 and 22. 
Candidates for the institute are usually 
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identified in secondary school and enter 
after passing the foreign service exam- 
inations, which include an oral language 
proficiency test. Once enrolled, the stu- 
dents embark on a five-and-a-half-year 
program, 45% of which is devoted to 
the study of two languages, one hard 
and one soft. The only choice offered 
them is between an Eastern ana a West- 
ern hard language. If a student choosing 
an Eastern language is assigned to the 
Burmese class, for example, he will 
probably also be given English. In the 
case of Vietnamese, the paired world 
language might be French. Once again, 
the needs of the Soviet foreign service 
are the determining factor. While vir- 
tually all language training for Soviet 
diplomats is done in Moscow, the for- 
eign ministry arranges for some ad- 
vanced training to be accomplished 
abroad. Soviet diplomats attend the Jap- 
anese State University and it is probable 
that a limited (and carefully selected) 
number of others study as advanced stu- 
dents of hard languages in other foreign 
institutions. 

Judging by the proficiency of 
fourth- and fifth-year students, whose 
classes we attended—and which in- 
cluded Vietnamese, German and other 
nationalities as well as Soviet— the re- 


sults of the Soviet program are excel- 
lent. We estimated the level of students 
of English, French, Italian and German 
to be at the 3-plus or 4 level and we 
were impressed by classroom and lab fa- 
cilities superior to those at the Foreign 
Service Institute. The rector and vice 
rector of the [Soviet] institute told us 
that, since the majority of students in 
language classes were pre-selected, in 
the sense of having already had lan- 
guage training in secondary school and 
having passed the oral proficiency test 
administered by the institute itself, few 
students actually failed their language 
courses. Occasionally, however, a stu- 
dent proved unable to learn a given lan- 
guage, usually a tonal Asian language, 
and had to be washed out or transferred. 
It went without saying that the lan- 
guages to which a student was assigned 
would determine the area of specializa- 
tion for his entire career. 


The Chinese 

The People’s Republic of China 
trains its young diplomats in language 
nd other studies at the Beijing Foreign 
Affairs College, whose organization is 
similar to that of the Moscow Institute 
for International Relations and was 
doubtless modeled on it. Promising can- 
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didates are identified in secondary 
school, their average age is in the early 
20s, and each student is expected to 
learn two languages. The Foreign Af- 
fairs College, however, was closed from 
1965-1975 during the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and its curriculum was completely 
revised in 1980. The college now 
provides not only orientation and lan- 
guage training for junior Chinese diplo- 
mats but also mid-career and senior 
training. 

We were told that, in view of the 
10-year training gap created by the 
Cultural Revolution, it had become nec- 
essary to retool senior diplomats who 
had received no training whatsoever in 
the earlier period. Thus the college of- 
fers shori courses in language, area 
studies and leadership for ambassadors 
and counselors. 


The program for junior diplomats 
lasts six years and is called the ‘‘four 
plus two’’ program because language 


studies are predominant for four years 
and professional studies for two years. 
The building that houses the Foreign Af- 
fairs College is older and more modestly 
equipped than its counterpart in 
Moscow, and the classes are slightly 
larger (10:1 as opposed to a Soviet ratio 
of 6:1 and 4:1), but we were once again 
impressed at the results achieved by se- 
lecting gifted students at a young age 
and giving them adequate time to learn. 
In both Moscow and Beijing, language 
teaching methods did not differ mark- 
edly from those employed at the Foreign 
Service Institute. The Chinese, in fact, 
told us that they were familiar with and 
influenced by the institute’s pedagogy. 
They will be sending one of their 
teachers to Rosslyn this fall to observe 
institute methods at close range for a 
year. 


The Japanese and British 

Japanese and British language 
training programs for their diplomats 
are different both from ours and those of 
the Soviets and Chinese. The Japanese 
do some language training at the foreign 
ministry’s Foreign Service Training In- 
stitute, but the maximum period for 
study of a foreign language in Tokyo is 
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five months. Junior officers receive only 
four months’ training in two segments 
and this includes professional as well as 
language training. They must, however, 
already have achieved fluency in one 
foreign language, usually English or 
French, to have passed the foreign serv- 
ice examination. Intensive language 
training is mainly done outside Japan. A 
senior Russian-speaking Japanese diplo- 
mat would typically have received one 
year of Russian training and a second 
year of area studies, usually in Great 
Britain, followed by a third year at 
Moscow University (under an agree- 
ment for reciprocal access reached with 
the Soviets in 1973, which allows the 
Japanese to send up to five students to 
Moscow and the Soviets to send the 
same number to the Japanese State Uni- 
versity). 

The Japanese diplomat would then 
be posted to the Moscow embassy for 
two years, completing a period of off- 
and on-the-job training that had lasted 
five years. 

The British system, like ours, com- 
bines language training at home with 
training abroad. Students of Chinese 
and Japanese start their training at 
London University’s School of Oriental 
and African Studies, students of Russian 
at the British Military School at 
Beaconsfield outside London, and of 
Arabic at a private school in London, 
Arabic Services (U.K.) Ltd., directed 
by the former principal instructor of the 
now-closed HMG Arabic Language 
School (MECAS) in Lebanon. Ad- 
vanced training is conducted in a variety 
of ways. In the case of Japanese, the 
British government itself operates a pro- 
gram in Japan for a small number of ad- 
vanced students. In the case of Chinese, 
British diplomats are being trained both 
at the Ministry of Defense School in 
Hong Kong and the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s branch school in Taiwan. For 
Arabic, the British government is cur- 
rently using the privately-run (by an 
American) International Language In- 
stitute in Cairo and also sends students 
to the University of Jordan, which has 
an advanced course for foreign students 
operated in cooperation with Arabic 


Services (U.K.) Ltd. While the British 
foreign service no longer has a language 
requirement for entry, a definite attempt 
is made to build on whatever hard-lan- 
guage foundation a junior diplomat pos- 
sesses, and, in any case, to begin train- 
ing as early as possible. 

The three British students at the 
Foreign Service Institute/Taiwan, for 
example, are the youngest students in 
the class. They are also among the best. 


The others: is there 
a common thread? 

Among the other foreign service 
language programs with which I famil- 
iarized myself, the Australian, Canadian 
and New Zealand programs have the ad- 
vantage of being relatively small and, as 
a result, relatively flexible. All of these 
services have used Foreign Service In- 
stitute facilities for one or more hard 
langauges. Ail select their language stu- 
dents and training locations carefully to 
avoid wasting limited funds on slow 
learners in poor schools. The French 
system is the most distinctive and the 
most economical: French diplomats are 
given no in-service training in any lan- 
guage after they enter the Quai d’Orsay. 
They are expected to possess two lan- 
guages to pass the tough concours and 
how they acquire them is their business. 
This means, however, that the French, 
like all other services except the Ameri- 
can, foster a bureaucratic bias that 
favors youth and natural aptitude in the 
development of language skills. Only 
the United States spends more time 
training slow learners than fast learners 
and students who want to ‘‘survive’’ in 
the language than those who want to ne- 
gotiate in it. 

This is unquestionably a demo- 
cratic approach to language instruction. 
It is not, however, the most efficient 
way to produce truly fluent linguists 
among diplomats. 

If we were to compare the language 
proficiency of the Soviet embassy in 
Washington with that of the U.S. em- 
bassy in Moscow, for example, we 
would almost certainly find that the 
skills of our support personnel were 
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similar or superior to those of the So- 
viets. It is when the comparison ex- 
tended to higher levels of proficiency 
that Soviet performance would outstrip 


ours. The Soviet second secretary who 
testified recently before a congressional 
committee has no U.S. counterpart, not 
because a Foreign Service officer could 


not achieve that kind of fluency, but be- 
cause we have not asked him, encour- 


aged him or enabled him to achieve 
it. 0 


Now hear this (just in case you're called on to act as an interpreter) 


The Department’ s Office of Lan- 
guage Services, which furnishes princi- 
pals with professional interpreters and 
translators, has just published this 
“‘Checklist for Nonprofessional Inter- 
preters’’ and recommends it for Foreign 
Service officers who might be called on 


unexpectedly to pinch-hit. Here’ s what: 


the pros say: 


Pre-meeting preparations 

1. Do not agree to interpret at a 
meeting about which you have not been 
briefed in advance, or if the subject mat- 
ter is totally unfamiliar to you. Make 


sure in which direction you are sup- 
posed to intepret. You may be able to 
handle Russian into English but not 
English into Russian. Make sure that 
you are not expected to do simultaneous 
interpreting (involving equipment and 
usually teams of two or more inter- 
preters) unless you have had training 
and experience in it. This is best left to 
professionals and even some of them 
can only handle consecutive interpret- 
ing. 

2. Make yourself aware of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the meeting. 
Read up on the issues to be dealt with. 
Ask for the minutes of prior meetings if 
available. 

3. Read briefing materials and 
talking points carefully with a view to 
saying their contents in the other lan- 
guages. Be sure you know what all the 
acronyms mean and how to say them in 
both languages. 

4. Do not underestimate the diffi- 
culty of rendering some simple sound- 
ing English phrases and expressions in 
other languages. (Try to say ‘I am look- 
ing forward to working with you’’ or 
“‘we hope to be forthcoming”’ in your 
target language, for example.) Like- 
wise, do work on rendering the exact 
psychological/emotional ‘‘charge’’ of 
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expressions in context, not just the dic- 
tionary equivalent. 

5. Try to obtain and read the bio- 
data on the participants before the meet- 
ing. 

6. Speak to the person arranging 
the physical set-up for the meeting and 
arrange to sit in the proper place. In gen- 
eral (there are exceptions) this means 
the following: (a) next to your principal 
if you are interpreting for hiin alone; (b) 
between the two principals if you are to 
interpret both ways, (c) to the princi- 
pal’s left if you are at a conference table 
or if the meeting is a meal. 

7. Find out in advance how many 
persons need interpreting assistance. Do 
not assume it is the principal alone, be- 
cause you were asked to interpret for 
him or her. 

8. Find a moment to ask the princi- 
pal directly (or if necessary ask one of 
his staff) how he wishes to proceed. If 
he asks for full consecutive or whis- 
pered simultaneous and you feel that 
you are not able to perform well in one 
of those modes, tell him so before the 
meeting starts. If you are uncomfortable 
in both techniques, ask him to go a sen- 
tence or so at a time. 

9. Make sure you have two pens 
and a note pad with you at all times. Use 
a small note pad at public ceremonies, 
formal dinners, etc. A legal-size pad is 
not easily carried in the shuffle (se- 
curity, reporters, waiters) and it spoils 
the pictures taken by the media and the 
official photographers. 


Conduct during the meeting 

1. The golden rule for the place- 
ment of interpreters is simple: ‘‘Sit 
where you can clearly hear what needs 
to be interpreted.’’ Do not be shy about 
moving if you are shunted off to a spot 
where the speakers are in- 
audible. Speak clearly and with self- 


confidence, loud enough to be heard by 
everybody but not louder than neces- 
sary. 
2. Speak in the first person. Never 
say, ‘‘He says to thank you for com- 
ing,’’ or use any form of indirect dis- 
course. 

3. Avoid interjecting any personal 
opinion of the ‘‘he says but probably 
means...’ variety. As a substantive of- 
ficer you may worry when your princi- 
pal strays from his talking points, but as 
an interpreter your role is to present a 
mirror image in the other language of 
what he is saying. In short, do not sum- 
marize or censor. 

4. Do not draw out the interpreta- 
tion of the social niceties at the opening 
of the conversation. Move through this 
at a faster clip, as the principals are al- 
ready losing much of their allotted time 
due to the need for interpretation. Con- 
versely, make sure to slow down a little 
and to apply the necessary emphasis 
when you interpret an important point or 
come to the crux of the message, so the 
principal will not miss it. 

5. If the speaker taiks too long for 
your skill level, politely remind him that 
he should pause for interpretation. Do 
not be embarrassed about this, because 
you are there to provide a service, a 
communications link, not to put on a 
bravado performance. 

6. Stay close to the principal dur- 
ing stand-up and walk-around recep- 
tions and similar situations. The princi- 
pal must be able to summon you in 5 
seconds. Do not get involved in your 
own socializing and let him drift away. 

7. Pace yourself. Don’t give every- 
thing you’ve got in the first 10 min- 
utes—you may have to keep at it for an 
hour or more. 

8. If you are called upon to inter- 
pret a toast you may write it down (if 
you don’t have the text in advance) 
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where you are seated, provided you can 
hear clearly. However, at least while 
you deliver ii, stand with your principal 
and do your utmost to project the same 
atmospherics as he does (cordiality, 
friendliness, etc.). Be sure to look up at 
the guests occasionally. 

At the end of a luncheon or dinner 
speech when you come to the toast it- 
self, it is advisable to depart from the 
rule that the interpreter always speaks in 
the first person. If the guests have al- 
ready drunk the toast, because many of 
them understood the speaker and are 
now seated listening to the interpreta- 
tion, switch to the third person and past 
tense at the very end and say, for in- 
stance, ‘‘and then the Secretary raised 


his glass and drank a toast to the health 
of the President and to the continued 
prosperity of....”’ 


After the meeting 

1. In most meetings there is a note- 
taker who will write a memorandum of 
conversation. 

If in the course of an interpreting 
mission you found yourself briefly alone 
with the principals, with no notetaker 
present and something of substance or 
importance being communicated, go to 
the principal’s chief aide after the meet- 
ing and volunteer to write a memoran- 
dum of conversation on that exchange. 
He will instruct you how to write such a 
memo or may be satisfied with an oral 


debriefing. This obviously does not ap- 
ply if your principal instructed you to 
make no record. 

2. Return all classified briefing 
material and destroy your notes, if no 
memcon is needed. Do not retain any 
copies of the memorandums of conver- 
sation. 

Destroy or surrender your inter- 
preting notes after the memorandum is 
finished, unless you are instructed to 
hold them until after the memcon is re- 
viewed and accepted. 


Chinese language instructor Joseph Wang 
with students. Seated: Anthony Hutchinson 
and Russell Sveda. Rear: Grace Gilinger, 
Kenneth Cohen, James Larocco and 

Ruth Athanson. 





News Highlights 


10 posts are praised: 
‘superior management’ 

The former Office of the Inspector 
General, now known as the Office of 
Policy and Program Review, has cited 
10 overseas posts for ‘‘superior manage- 
ment.’’ Inspectors picked the 10 from 
93 posts they evaluated during fiscal 
year 1986. The 10 are Addis Ababa, 
Chengdu, Jerusalem, Kuala Lumpur, 
New Delhi, Sanaa, Shanghai, The- 
ssaloniki, the U.S. mission to NATO in 
Brussels, and Victoria. 

The criteria included such factors 
as policy implementation, resource 
management, effectiveness of internal 
controls and overall management and 
leadership by chiefs of mission and prin- 
cipal officers. Secretary Shultz sent 
them letters of congratulation. 

The commendations went to 
charge’ d’ affaires James R. Cheek, 
Addis Ababa; consul general William 
W. Thomas, Chengdu; consul general 
Morris Draper, Jerusalem; Ambassador 
Thomas P. Shoesmith, Kuala Lumpur; 
Ambassador David M. Abshire, U.S. 
representative on the North Atlantic 
Council, Brussels; Ambassador John C. 
Dean, New Delhi; Ambassador William 
A. Rugh, Sanaa; consul general Thomas 
S. Brooks, Shanghai; consul general 
Donald A. Bramante, Thessaloniki; and 
Ambassador Irvin Hicks, Victoria. 

Addis Ababa was cited for its re- 
porting, contact and representational du- 
ties; for ‘‘excellent use’’ of limited re- 
sources; for its internal controls over 
mission operations; and for high morale. 

Chengdu was singled out for run- 
ning ‘‘so well’’ only eight months after 
it had opened. ‘‘The productivity of 
Chengdu, in terms of the development 
of contacts with local officials and polit- 
ical and economic reporting, had been 
excellent,’’ the inspectors noted. 

Inspectors were impressed by 
Jerusalem’s management of a wide 
range of responsibilities. They com- 
mended the ‘‘exemplary relationship”’ 
which existed with the Government of 
Israel and with the U.S. embassy in Tel 
Aviv. The inspectors reported that the 
post’s administrative functions were 
well-managed; the consular section was 
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doing an ‘‘admirable’’ job; and the post 
had made ‘‘major contributions to the 
policy dialogue on issues of the utmost 
importance.’’ “‘Your reporting across 
the board had been superb,”’ they said. 

Kuala Lumpur was commended for 
‘‘incisive and thorough’’ reporting. The 
refugee and public affairs programs 
were ‘‘professionally managed.’’ In- 
spectors also commended the mainte- 
nance of the new chancery there. 

The U.S. mission to NATO won 
praise for its ‘‘unusually effective public 
diplomacy, excellent reporting and 
overall operational efficiency.’’ The 
Secretary noted that the Foreign Service 
inspectors had reported that interagency 
coordination and cooperation was ‘‘a 
model of its kind.”’ 

The mission in New Delhi was 
commended for ‘‘outstanding inter- 
agency cooperation, effective internal 
controls, particularly in the administra- 
tive and consular sections, and for high 


morale.’’ ; ; . 
Sanaa was cited for its promotion 


of U.S. national interests in Yemen, its 
overall management of AID, Peace 
Corps and military activities, and its 
‘‘appropriate emphasis on internal con- 
trols and the need to reinforce them ac- 
cording to prevailing local conditions.”’ 
Mr. Shultz noted that the inspectors 
commented that the ambassador and his 
deputy chief of mission, Allen L. 
Keiswetter, were ‘‘well-linked and 
tespected by the staff, and that in spite 
of the difficult living conditions the 
mission’s morale was excellent.”’ 
Shanghai was cited for ‘‘great elan 
and feeling of purpose.’’ All of its sec- 
tions functioned ‘‘at full efficiency,”’ 
and the staff worked together as a ‘‘real 
team.’’ The Foreign Service national 
employees were praised for their loyalty 
and dedication. Reporting was ‘‘excel- 


lent.”’ 
All employees at the consulate gen- 


eral in Thessaloniki were performing at 
**maximum levels of efficiency and 
. ffectiveness. Teamwork and the unity 
of purpose was outstanding,’’ the in- 
spectors reported. 

Victoria won praise for its general 
performance. Inspectors credited many 
of the post’s accomplishments to the 


ambassador’s direction and leadership. 
**They particularly appreciated your de- 
termination to do more with less,’’ Mr. 
Shultz wrote, ‘‘and your resistance to 
efforts to increase the size of your 
staff.”’ 

Commenting on the selections, 
William C. Harrop, director of policy 
and program review, said: ‘‘We recog- 
nize that naming tiny posts like Victoria 
along with huge ones like New Delhi is 
comparing apples and oranges. Never- 
theless, within the context of their indi- 
vidual goals and objectives, each of the 
10 was doing an outstanding job and 
their top management was performing in 
an exemplary fashion. The ambassadors 
and principal officers in every case were 
playing an essential role in their posts’ 
success.”’ [ 


New ID cards 
to be issued 

Employees will be receiving new 
identification cards compatible with an 
electronic cardkey access control system 
that will be installed later this year. Per- 
manent employees with a top-secret 
clearance will receive blue identification 
cards. All other employees and individ- 
uals authorized to enter Department fa- 
cilities will receive red cards. In addi- 
tion to the color photo and biographical 
information that appears on the current 
cards, the new ones will contain addi- 
tional coded information for the elec- 
tronic readers. Until the readers are in- 
stalled, employees will continue to 
show their identification cards to the 
guards posted at ail entrances. 

First to receive the cards will be 
new employees, those departing for 
overseas posts, those with expired cards 
and those whose cards have been lost or 
damaged. All other employees with 
cards that are valid through 1987 will be 
notified by the Bureau of Diplomatic 
Security or their executive offices as to 
when their cards will be replaced. 0 


New communication center 
opens in Pago Pago 


Deputy assistant secretary of State 
Robert Ribera on December 12, was to 
open a regional communications facility 
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in Pago Pago. The facility will serve the 
many small diplomatic posts being cre- 
ated to enhance U.S. relations with the 
emerging nations in the western Pacific, 
and will be called the Pacific Service 
Center. 

Department technicians will 
provide communications support not 
available at smaller posts. In addition to 
the operation of commercially-based 
lines, they will maintain capability to 
operate high-frequency commuunications 
when required. This facility is intended 
to ensure reliable and continuous com- 
munication with the Department, as 
well as connectivity in the ocean area. It 
will also provide backup and emergency 
communications for the American 
Samoa government. 

The new facilities are sized to ac- 
commodate future expansion. There 
will be a small operations center build- 
ing for equipment and maintenance fa- 
cilities and fuel storage at one site. The 
center will be staffed by eight techni- 
cians to maintain 24-hour communica- 
tions and routine security for classified 
material. Their number will be in- 
creased to 10 ‘‘in the near fuure.’’ The 
technicians and their families will live in 
Pago Pago. 0 


Bookfair has second 


record year 

For the second consecutive year, 
sales for Bookfair topped the $100,000 
mark, according to Bente Littlewood, 
director. Receipts during the one-week 
event in October totaled a record 
$81,000. Bookroom sales during the 
year netted $20,000. About 100,000 
books, artworks and stamps from 


At Bookfair, from left: Grace Brunton, 
Pamela Moffat, Secretary Shultz, Bente Lit- 
tlewood, Bookfair director, Mrs. Shultz. 


around the world were on sale. 

Preparations for the ’87 Bookfair 
are underway. Volunteers are needed to 
sort, price and sell the books. Persons 
interested in donating books, or volun- 
teering may call Barbara Huso, 
223-5796. O 


International radio 


panel to meet 

Study Group 5 of the U.S. organi- 
zation for the International Radio Con- 
sultative Committee will meet on Janu- 
ary 16 at the University Club of the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
at 8:30 a.m. The purpose will be to plan 
and initiate preparations for the interna- 
tional meeting in 1988. 

Members of the general public may 
attend and join in the discussions, sub- 
ject to instructions of the chairman. Ad- 
mittance of public members will be lim- 
ited to the seating available. Requests 
for information should be directed to 
Richard Shrum, (202) 647-2592. 0 


SANTIAGO, Chile—The embassy receives 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration’s group achievement award for 

its support of the space program. From left: 
Wendell Belew, Joel Cassman, Ambassador 
Harry G. Barnes Jr., John South. 
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Phyllis Oakley named 


deputy spokesman 

Phyllis E. Oakley, a career Foreign 
Service officer, is the new deputy 
spokesman of the Department. She was 
legislative management officer for the 

Near East and 
South Asia in the 
Office of Legisla- 
tive and _ Inter- 
governmental Af- 
fairs before she 
moved to the Bu- 
reau of Public Af- 
fairs. She was 
country officer 
for Afghanistan, 

Ms.Oakley 1982-85, and a 
Pearson exchange fellow in the office of 
Senator Charles McC. Mathias (R.- 
Md.) last year. 

Ms. Oakley joined the Foreign 
Service in 1957 and resigned the follow- 
ing year to marry another officer. She 
rejoined the Service in 1974. In the De- 
partment, she worked primarily on Mid- 
dle East matters in the Bureau of Inter- 
national Organization Affairs, and later 
as a special assistant to Philip Habib, 
then under secretary for political affairs. 
She also held other positions in the De- 
partment. She was assistant cultural af- 
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OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER— 
New interns, from left, first row: Linda Price, 
Edward Sherman, Sharon Joyce, William 
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People at State 

Major General William F. Burns 
has become the deputy assistant secre- 
tary for arms control in the Bureau of 
Politico-Military Affairs ... Roscoe B. 
Starek II is the new deputy assistant 
secretary for policy and counterterror- 
ism in the Bureau of Diplomatic Se- 
curity ... Kenneth Rosenberg has been 
named director of the Office of Manage- 
ment, Bureau of Personnel ... Jack M. 
Colbourn is regional director of the San 
Francisco Passport Agency. 0 


fairs officer in Kinshasa, 1979-82. 

Ms.Oakley is a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of Northwestern and received a 
master’s from the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy. She taught Ameri- 
can history at Centenary College in 
Shreveport, La., and has served as a 
consultant in international affairs to the 
national board of the YWCA in New 
York. Her husband is Robert B. Oakley, 
former director of the Office for Counter 
Terrorism and Emergency Planning. 
The Oakleys have two grown chil- 
dren. 0 


New program: comptroller 


gets 9 interns 
Nine interns have joined the Office 


os 


- 


Heilbron, Margarete Pagano. Second row: 
Elizabeth A. Gibbons, associate comptroller, 
with interns Michael O’Toole, John 


of the Comptroller under a new two- 
year program. When they complete their 
on-the-job training, they will be consid- 
ered for career-conditional appoint- 
ments at the GS-9 level. 

The interns were selected from 
among 323 applicants. Entering on duty 
in November, they attended courses in 
financial management, budget execu- 
tion and the budget process. They also 
had computer skills training. They later 
began three months’ rotational assign- 
ments in the comptrollers’ office. 

All nine have bachelor’s degrees. 
One has a master’s in public administra- 
tion. Several were honor students or 
were on the dean’s list at college. One 
was a Peace Corps volunteer in Hon- 
duras for two years; another is a Depart- 
ment employee. They hail from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Virginia and Maryland. 

Last March the Department re- 
ceived special authority from the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Management to es- 
tablish the pilot program, which seeks to 
attract entry-level professionals from 
within and outside the Department. The 
authority enables State to make appoint- 
ments into the Excepted Service (Sched- 
ule B) for program analyst and financial 
management interns at the GS-5 and 
GS-7 levels. @ 


Brosnahan, Kevin Jankovitz, Christopher 
Crawford, and comptroller Roger Feldman. 
(Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 





Life in the Foreign Service 


On being consul in Ceylon in the 19th, early 20th century 
Salary: $1,000; perks: a wooden flagpole 


BY RICHARD SHERMAN 


The author, a Foreign Service of- 
ficer, is assigned to the Office of Law 
and Ocean Policy. His last contribution 
to STATE came in July, when he wrote 
about being the ‘‘gorilla control of- 
ficer’’ in Yaounde. 


ENEALOGY has been a hobby of 

mine for some time now, combin- 
ing as it does two of my passions—de- 
tection (sifting through clues and evi- 
dence to piece 
together an accu- 
rate family history) 
and study of the 
past. Genealogy 
can make history 
meaningful for me 
in a very personal 
way. This became 
very clear when I 
discovered that I 
have an ancestor 
who shared my interest in the Foreign 
Service, namely my maternal great- 
greatgrandfather, William Morey. I be- 
gan by collecting what information I 
could from within my mother’s family, 
then turned to official sources, including 
all the original records from the consu- 
late in Ceylon (known today as Sri 
Lanka), which are held at the National 
Archives. The story which follows was 
gleaned from those records. 

Perhaps the most important detail I 
learned was that life for an American 
consul in a far-off land in the 19th cen- 
tury, on a large island off the tip of In- 
dia, wasn’t always the romantic idyll we 
tend to view those times in today. 
William Morey was the sole U.S. repre- 
sentative to the governor of Ceylon; thus 
he essentially had to act as a one-person 
embassy. There were consular fees to 
collect and account for, distressed 
Americans to assist (even prisoners of 
war), and, believe it or not, a number of 
required reports to send to the Depart- 
ment—one, theoretically, weekly. I say 
theoretically because this was a time 
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Mr. Sherman 


when an urgent dispatch from Ceylon 
might get to Washington in six weeks, 
making a weekly report (in this case on 
health conditions) of little practical 
value from so isolated a post. However, 
the position did allow him to move 
among the elite of British/Ceylonese so- 
ciety and, at least initially, his promi- 
nent new position didn’t in any way hurt 
his other business activities. As with ev- 
erything else, the position of consul had 
pluses and minuses, as this story will 
show. 

William Morey was born in 
Hampden, Me., on November 3, 1837, 
to William Morey and his wife Mary 
(Ames). William Sr. had come to 
Hampden in 1831 and established him- 
self as the town blacksmith, a trade he 
continued until his death in 1873. He 
also apparently struck up a friendship 
with another new arrival, a young law- 
yer named Hannibal Hamlin (later to be- 
come Lincoln’s first Vice President and 
a long-time senator from Maine), a 
friendship which was later to prove use- 
ful to his son William. William Jr. was 
the second son to have the name 
William, the first having died soon after 
birth, and the third-eldest of, even- 
tually, 10 surviving children (but only 
two sons). 


Vice Consul Elmer Morey, Christmas, 1899. 


Would-be stowaway 

William Jr. had apparently inher- 
ited a strong wanderlust from his grand- 
father and, at 12, tried to stow away on 
a boat operated by his brother-in-law, a 
Captain Atwood, who was attempting to 
take a honeymoon cruise with William’s 
sister. William was taken home, but the 
next year he did secure work as a cabin 
boy. Soon thereafter he was back on 
Captain Atwood’s ship, this time with 
permission, and went on voyages to 
Calcutta and elsewhere, then around. 
Cape Horn to California in 1856, where 
he sought his fortune in the gold fields, 
then lost what little he had in a failed pa- 
permill investment. He tagged along on 
a silver-mining expedition to Peru, but 
soon left that to return to Maine for 
some two years. However, the wan- 
derlust soon struck again, and he signed 
on as second mate on the clipper ship 
“Grey Feather,’’ which soon thereafter 
set a record of 84 days for the run from 
New York to Melbourne. It was on the 
return journey, in December 1861, that 
fate raised its hand, for William was 
badly injured while working on deck, 
and the captain decided to make for the 
nearest port to seek help, which hap- 
pened to be Colombo, Ceylon. His re- 
covery took many months and, by the 
time it was effected, he had fallen in 





Eldest son William Morey in 1881. 


love with Serendib (from which we get 
our word serendipity—the chance dis- 
covery of something wonderful or beau- 
tiful), as the Arab traders once called it, 
or Lanka (meaning ‘‘resplendent 
land’’—Sri means ‘‘holy’’, as the na- 
tives called it. And he decided to stay. 

After his recovery, Mr. Morey 
took over management of the Cargo 
Boat & Wharf Improvement Co., which 
he ran until he retired from the firm in 
1869, to start his own business as an 
auctioneer and commission agent. In 
August 1866 he married Francina Per- 
era, Sinhalese daughter of a wealthy 
landowner, whom he had been courting 
for some time; which was just as well, 
since by then they already had two chil- 
dren. He also adopted Francina’s daugh- 
ter by a previous marraige. He then im- 
mediately took the whole family on a 
yearlong honeymoon/vacation to the 
United States. 


Betting the horses 

In private business, Mr. Morey did 
quite well as an importer of cattle and 
horses from India, Burma and Arabia. 
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He had gained his knowledge of horses 
as an avid and generally successful par- 
ticipant in the local racing circuit, win- 
ning many races in Ceylon, India and 
Australia from 1868 to 1873. His two 
best horses were Bedouin and Darkie. 
Bedouin was most noted for winning a 
major race in India with the owner him- 
self riding, after he learned that his 
jockey had been bribed to throw the 


race. Darkie won 10, and placed in at. 


least 31 races, over a five-year career. 
However, as so often happens in such a 
risky bwciness, Mr. Morey bet a sizable 
portion of his then-considerable wealth 
on Darkie in a particular race in 1873, 
which he lost. He never fully regained 
his former financial wealth. 


In any event, by this time Mr. 
Morey was easily the most prominent 
American on the island, and he decided 
to see about becoming the official repre- 
sentative of the United States there. The 
United States had had a commercial 
agent in Ceylon since 1850; the first, 
however, was Scottish—he served to 
1863, when an American sought the 
position. On a visit to the United States 
in the early 1870s, Mr. Morey spoke to 
Senator Hamlin of his interest, and in 
1872, when George Prescott, who had 
served since 1863, resigned, Senator 
Hamlin recommended Mr. Morey for 
the job, to which he was appointed in 
April 1873. However, he had to resign 
the position in March 1874, after being 
unable to secure sureties in the United 
States on his consular bond. 

At this point, the post was up- 
graded to a consulate, and an English- 
man, Francis Newman, was appointed. 
He resigned in early 1877 for health rea- 
sons. Mr. Morey was at this time in the 
United States again, and, having lined 
up the necessary three sureties, he again 
approached Senator Hamlin. In May, 
the senator recommended Mr. Morey to 
President Hayes (apparently consular 
appointments didn’t require Senate ac- 
tion at this time). Mr. Morey was ap- 
pointed on August 9, 1877, and for- 
mally took up the duties of consul in 
November, on his return to Ceylon. He 
would hold this position until July 1907, 
nearly 30 years, which appears to be the 


record for length of service at a single 
post abroad by a representative of the 
U.S. Government. 


Moonlighting is O.K. 

The position of consul in Ceylon 
was typical of that in many small consu- 
lates around the world at the time (of 
which there were a lot—in certain areas 
such as Europe, Canada, the British em- 
pire, etc., we had representatives in 
many more places then than we do even 
now; but this representation was also 
more informal, since many of our repre- 
sentatives weren’t even Americans). 
The position included a salary of $1,000 
per year, plus collected consular fees 
which the consul was expected to use 
for official expenses. Monthly account- 
ings had to be sent to Washington. The 
consul could also continue to engage in 
other business activities, which Mr. 
Morey did for some years. Large ex- 
penditures (which could include any- 
thing from furnishings to replacing a 
rotting flagpole) had to be approved by 
the Department. Just to show how some 
things seemingly never change, the De- 
partment refused to authorize Mr. 
Morey to purchase a metal flagpole, 
which could be painted and maintained 
indefinitely. Rather, only wooden flag- 
poles, which the termites and moisture 
would destroy, were approved and pur- 
chased every 3-4 years. 
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Consul William Morey, Christmas, 1899. 
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Interior of the consulate, 1885. 


(By the way, to show how some 
things do change, in 1877 the Depart- 
ment had a total of 51 officers and clerks 
in Washington, including the Secretary 
of State, up from 33 in 1874, plus an ad- 
ditional 32 messengers, watchmen and 
laborers. But do you suppose clearances 
really took any less time back then?) 

At first, Mr. Morey ran the consu- 
late out of his house. However, in 
March 1879 he reported that ‘‘I have, 
since taking up the consulate, rented a 
commodious and handsome office in the 
most central and convenient part of the 
town, over which the American flag 
waves six days of the week; a privilege 
never before accorded here to a foreign 
consul, and now, only to a foreign con- 
sul, and now, only to the representative 
of the U.S.”’ 

While the exact location wasn’t 
given, there is no reason not to assume 
that it was the same as reported in Octo- 
ber 1885, viz., 41 Chatham Street, up- 
stairs. The consulate remained there un- 
til 1889, after which it was in several 
places in quick succession (due to prob- 
lems with leaky roofs, etc.) until June 
1894, when it settled upstairs in the 
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H.W. Cave & Co. building, on ‘‘Amen 
Corner,’’ the corner of Chatham and 
Queen (now Janadhipathi Mavata) 
Streets, overlooking the lighthouse 
(now clock tower) square. The consu- 
late remained there until the fall of 
1907. 


Son was his deputy 

Mr. Morey’s five children all re- 
turned to the States for college. Only 
one, the youngest, Elmer, returned to 
Ceylon to live. He subsequently served 
as vice and deputy consul, from 1893 to 
1907, before returning permanently to 
the United States in 1911. In May 1889 
William Morey made what would turn 
out to be his last visit to the United 
States, having received a year’s leave of 
absence from the Department. There’s 
evidence that he intended this to be a 
permanent return, but it became clear 
that his frail health couldn’t withstand 
the harsh Maine winters, and he re- 
turned to Colombo in April 1890, after 
passing through Washington to visit the 
Department and see his eldest son 
William (my great-grandfather), who 
was then working here. 

Mr. Morey was not always happy 
with the position of consul. He com- 


plained regularly about the level of pay. 
In July 1881 the consulate was up- 
graded, an action that increased his sal- 
ary to $1,500 but also prohibited outside 
business activities. This was fine with 
Mr. Morey, who had essentially ceased 
his other business activities by 1880. As 
an indication of the workload, in 1877 
consular fees collected totaled $650. By 
1904 they had risen to $3,000. Yet Mr. 
Morey’s sahary was still $1,500. (Son 
Elmer’s position as deputy consul was 
unpaid, but he was allowed to pursue 
outside business activities). The Depart- 
ment finally conceded that the consul 
may have had a point. It raised the sal- 
ary to $2,500 in 1905, and to $3,000 in 
1906. But as of 1928 the consul’s salary 
was still only $4,000. 

In 1883 he requested a transfer to 
Sydney, New South Wales, then in 
1891 to Bristol, England—though I 
doubt he would have accepted either had 


it actually been offered. These appar- 
ently were just attempts by him to get 
the Department’s attention. 


The agenda 

So what did the United States offi- 
cial representative do in a place like 
Ceylon, at the end of the 19th century? 
Clearly a major function was caring for 
the needs of Americans passing through 
Ceylon. Numerous American sailors did 
so on voyages, and they ran into the 
same sorts of problems sailors have to- 
day with captains, wages, food, condi- 
tions, etc. He had to process the estates 
of sailors and other Americans who died 
in Ceylon. He also ministered to the 
needs of traveling Americans. The hal- 
cyon days of the late Victorian period 
were marked by many of the idle rich 
taking ’round-the-world voyages, many 
of which includes stops in Ceylon. The 
travelers would then invariably publish 
long, usually boring, accounts of their 
travels, but several did speak well in 
their books of Mr. Morey’s efforts on 
their behalf. 

However, not all travelers fared so 
well, and the Deptartment also received 
complaints about Mr. Morey’s alleged 
lack of courtesy. As a typical Maine 
Yankee who had made his life on his 
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own, he could scarcely tolerate travelers 
who weren’t self-sufficient, and he gen- 
erally paid their requests scant attention. 

In one instance, Mr. Morey 
provided assistance and a rest stop to 
Admiral Perry and his fleet on its tri- 
umphal return voyage after victory in 
the Philippines. I said above that Mr. 
Morey’s problems included prisoners of 
war. This came about as a result of the 
Boer Wars, in which many Americans 
of Irish extraction took part in battles 
against the English. Some of these 
Americans got themselves captured for 
their efforts. One of the places the Brit- 
ish held Boer prisoners was Ceylon, and 
Mr. Morey did his duty to visit Ameri- 
can POWs, check their condition, and 
fill any requests he could such as mail- 
ing letters, etc. His reports on the situa- 
tion included complaints of lack of 
prompt access to the prisoners and other 
problems quite familiar to consular of- 
ficers today. 


The annual report 

However, consular concerns were 
by no means Mr. Morey’s sole preoc- 
cupation as consul. He was tireless in 
his efforts to promote his adopted land 
as an excellent commercial and invest- 
ment prospect for American business- 
men. Of the reports required by the De- 
partment, the most important was the 
annual report, which would summarize 
the year’s highlights in all areas, but 
focused primarily on commercial and 
economic activities. 

In his first report, drafted as com- 
mercial agent in 1874, Mr. Morey de- 
voted space to the economic benefits 
and expectations for the Indian Ocean, 
arising from the opening of the Suez Ca- 
nal. Reports around 1880 discussed the 
steep depression caused by the collapse 
of the coffee crop, due to fungus and 
poor farming practices, and its highly 
successful replacement by tea, which 
caused the British farmers to bring in 
Tamil laborers from southeastern In- 
dia—laying the foundations for the eth- 
nic troubles in today’s Sri Lanka. 
Throughout his career, Mr. Morey was 
consistently praised by the Department 
for the quality of his annual reports. 

His other reporting covered a host 
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Francina Morey with servant, Christmas, 1899. 


of issues, such as the local coinage, con- 
ditions in the Maldive Islands, the gem 
industry, the shoe and leather trade, reg- 
ular health and sanitary reports, with 
special emphasis on the symptoms and 
course of beri-beri, etc. In a dispatch 
dated August 31, 1883, he reported on 
the local effects of a ‘‘volcanic dis- 
turbance in the eastern seas’’ (Krakatoa 
had exploded that week). 

And of course he represented the 
United States at all local ceremonies, 
such as the swearing-in of new gover- 
nors, etc. Mr. Morey’s relations with lo- 
cal officials varied with who was gover- 
nor. He got on well with some, not so 
well with others. Ironically, both the 
European and Sinhalese communities 
considered that William and Francina 
respectively had married beneath their 
stations, so social interaction was made 
more difficult in such a class-oriented 
society, although they came to be ac- 
cepted in time. 


Poor health 
Thus did Mr. Morey conduct the 


affairs of the consulate, without signifi- 
cant changes or difficulties tor over 20 
years. 

However, by 1900 his health was 
such (he had tuberculosis) that son 
Elmer essentially ran the consulate and 
William rarely ventured from his home 
at No. 1 Flower Road. 

In July 1901 he suffered a major 
blow when his wife died. Her death 
wasn’t unexpected, but it came sud- 
denly and he took it quite hard. 

The times they were a-changin’ in 
other ways too. At the start of his sec- 
ond term, President Cleveland replaced 
over half of the consular officials with 
his own officials, then attempted to pre- 
vent further such abuses by issuing an 
order that new appointees to the consu- 
lar service must first pass an examina- 
tion to prove their qualifications. Presi- 
dent McKinley chose later to ignore at 
least the spirit of the order by replacing 
238 of the 272 consuls in office in 1897. 
The new consuls had to take the exam, 
but only one of Mr. McKinley’s candi- 
dates was known to have failed it. The 
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Chatham Street, looking toward the clock 
tower, summer 1885. No. 41 is the first 


large number of changes caused an out- 
cry in both parties, and the reform 
movement was alive. Mr. Morey sur- 
vived both these purges, but he wasn’t 
to remain unscathed for long. 

Finally, in 1905, under the aegis of 
the new Secretary of State, Eiihu Root, 
Congress took action on a comprehen- 
sive consular reform bill. The law, 
signed by President Roosevelt in April 
1906, graded and classified all the con- 
sulates and provided for five inspectors 
of consulates. While the Senate had de- 
leted from the bill provisions requiring 
examinations to enter the Service, and 
for promotions from within the ranks, 
President Roosevelt nonetheless in- 
stituted these reforms via executive 
order in June 1906. (Incidentally, diplo- 
matic and consular officials continued to 
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building on the right. 


be listed separately in Department regis- 
ters until 1924, when all were listed as 
Foreign Service officers.) 


Put out to pasture 

The practical effect of all this on 
Mr. Morey was that in January 1907 
Colombo underwent what must have 
been one of the first overseas inspec- 
tions in the history of the Department. 
The inspector, a Mr. Bacon, noted that 
in addition to Mr. Morey’s pulmonary 
difficulties, he had suffered two strokes, 
which left him partially paralyzed on the 
left side. Mr. Bacon thought the place 
had great potential, but under strong 
management. He concluded: ‘‘I hope 
the Department will be as lenient with 
him [Mr. Morey] as the circumstances 
and good of the Service will warrant.”’ 
A notation at the top of the report reads: 


Ke 


Consul William Morey, summer 1881. 


‘*Feb. 7, 1907: Removal directed by 
Secretary.’’ In March, Edward Creavy 
was transferred from Nova Scotia to re- 
place Mr. Morey, who formally relin- 
quished the position on July 15, 1907. 
After Mr. Morey, Colombo had 9 con- 
suls in 21 years. 

Mr. Morey’s health made it impos- 
sible for him to return to the United 
States, and he remained in Colombo un- 
der the care of Elmer. He died March 
25, 1908, and was buried beside his 
wife in the General Cemetery in Co- 
lombo. Mr. Creavy reported that, as a 
mark of respect, all consulates in Co- 
lombo flew their flags at half-staff on 
the day of the funeral. 

William Morey lived a life fuller 
than most. He traveled the world in clip- 
per ships, saw the end of the Victorian 
era, and observed the British empire at 
its height. He also witnessed the first 
efforts in the creation of our modern 
Foreign Service. He and others like him 
paved the way for American representa- 
tion around the world as we began to as- 


sume our current role, center stage, in 
global affairs. @ 
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Honors and Awards 


Wood, Peterson win 
consular prizes 
R. Susan Wood, consul general at 
Jakarta, has been named winner of the 
1986 Consular Services Award for 
‘‘leadership and management ability in 
providing exemplary consular services 
throughout the Indonesian archi- 
pelago.’’ She will receive $5,000 and a 
ee 


si pete 

Ms. Wood Mr. Peterson 
certificate. Richard R. Peterson of Em- 
bassy Mexico City was named first run- 
ner-up. He will receive the Depart- 
ment’s Superior Honor Award and 
$2,000. Two other runners-up, Wayne 
S. Leininger of Embassy Tel Aviv and 
Richard R. LaRoche of Embassy 
Riyadh, will each get the Superior 
Honor Award and $1,000. 

The awards committee cited eight 
other nominees for their contributions. 
It recommended that the employees be 
‘‘further recognized’’ through their 
post’s award program. The nominees 
were Betsy L. Anderson, Dakar; Gary 
Bernsten, Muscat; Helen Bridget Bur- 
kart, Ankara; Leslie Ann Gerson, Anti- 
gua; Richard F. Gonzalez, Hong Kong; 
Karl Hofmann, Kigali; Carolyn R. Hug- 
gins, Nicosia; and Sandra N. 
Humphrey, U.S. mission in Berlin. 

Ms. Wood was commended for 
contributions to Jakarta’s consular oper- 
ations, and for ‘‘resolving the physical, 
psychological and financial difficulties 
of Americans in distress in Indonesia.’’ 
She was further cited for her ‘‘effective, 
compassionate and dedicated’’ per- 
formance and for ‘‘top-notch’’ writing 
ability and interpersonal skills. 

Mr. Peterson’s nomination said 
that, in the absence of the principal con- 
sular officer, he assumed the role of su- 
pervisor of countrywide consular opera- 
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tions. He ‘‘applied imagination and 
innovation’’ in restructuring the visa op- 
erations in Mexico City and took per- 
sonal charge of the antifraud unit. ‘“He 
also is a superior drafting officer,’’ the 
embassy said. 

Ms. Wood held assignments in 
Washington, Manila, Naples and Port- 
au-Prince before she was posted to Ja- 
karta. Mr. Peterson has served in Wash- 
ington, Brussels, Hamilton and 
London. Mr. Leininger was posted to 
Washington, Toronto, Rotterdam and 
Moscow before he was assigned to Tel 
Aviv. Mr. LaRoche served in Wash- 
ington, Jakarta, Canberra, Osaka- 
Kobe, Bridgetown and Paramaribo. 0 


Crosher, Howe honored 


_ as security engineers 


Frederick Kenneth Crosher of the 
Bureau of Diplomatic Security has been 
selected as the 1986 ‘‘Security Engi- 
neering Officer of the Year.’’ He was 
cited for his performance in supervising 
the technical aspects of the new office 
building in Moscow. He will receive 


Mr.Crosher Mr. Howe 


$5,000 and a certificate. David A. 
Howe, security engineering officer in 
Abidjan, was named runner-up. He will 
receive $2,000. 

Thirteen other candidates were 
nominated for the award: Thomas Al- 
len, Kinshasa; John Bainbridge, Mo- 
rocco; Robert Bryan, Field Cooper, 
Charles Dorfeld, John Holland, Richard 
Roberts and Julius Romagnoli of the 
Department; Terrence Ruddick, 
Budapest; Donald Schurman, Panama; 
and Kenneth Stanley and John Wolf of 
the Department. 

A special selection committee, 
which included senior administrative 


and security engineering officers, cited 
Mr. Crosher for supervising eight 
projects for the office building, ‘‘each 
exceedingly complex and involving 
some of the most sensitive technology 
and methods.’’ After he returned to 
Washington, Mr. Crosher assembled an 
interagency team which laid the ground- 
work for the introduction of hi-tech 
methods and capabilities that are ‘‘revo- 
lutionizing the world of counter- 
measures,’’ the citation pointed out. 
Mr. Crosher was lauded for his ‘‘astute- 
ness’’ in keeping administration deci- 
sion-makers and members of Congress 
informed on the security measures in the 
office building. 

Mr. Howe was selected for his per- 
formance in Africa and the Soviet 
Union, ‘‘under adverse conditions.’’ He 
was cited for devotion to duty, profes- 
sional knowledge, personal initiative 
and leadership qualities. ‘‘While on ex- 
tensive temporary duty in Moscow,”’ 
the citation read, ‘‘Mr. Howe was the 
team chief of 10 engineers in support of 
the Moscow office building project. His 
leadership, coupled with his substantial 
technical expertise and unflagging en- 
thusiasm, was largely responsible for 
the team’s ability to complete its task on 
time.”’ 

Mr. Crosher has held assignments 
in Frankfurt, Moscow and Washington. 
Mr. Howe served in Washington before 
he was posted to Abidjan. 0 


_ Feldman, 4 lawyers win 


presidential bonuses 

Comptroller Roger B. Feldman and 
Department attorney David A. Colson 
received the $20,000 Presidential Dis- 
tinguished Rank Award at a White 
House ceremony on December 8. Three 
other lawyers at State were given the 
$10,000 Presidential Meritorious Rank 
Award—Ronald J. Bettauer, Nancy B. 
Ely and David P. Stewart. All are career 
members of the Senior Executive Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Feldman was cited for his de- 
velopment of the Department’s new fi- 
nancial management system. Mr. Col- 
son has worked on maritime and law of 
the sea matters, Mr. Bettauer on nuclear 
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nonproliferation, Ms. Ely on southern 
African affairs, and Mr. Stewart on 
Iran-U.S. claims. 0 


Margaret Anderson is 


honored at retirement 

Margaret D. Anderson, who 
*thelped rescue shortsighted members of 
management from themselves in equal 
employment opportunity and affirma- 
tive action matters,’’ was given a Sup- 
perior Honor Award and a $2,000 cash 
award on her retirement after almost 30 
years with the Department. The words 
of tribute to her were drawn from the 
award nomination, which credited her 
with ‘‘protecting and advancing these 
twin programs by her vigilance in draw- 
ing crisp lines between genuine discrim- 
ination-based complaints and those re- 
lated primarily to suitability or to the 
level and quality of performance.’’ She 
was described as a person ‘‘eschewing 
the barricades of ‘causes,’ *%who™ 
worked quietly and prodigiously behind 
the scenes to become an uncontestably 
major power broker between manage- 
ment and the workforce.”’ 

Ms. Anderson entered the Depart- 
ment at the lowest rung of the Civil 
Service. She rose steadily through the 
ranks in various capacities, first in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research as a 
support technician, then as a secretary 
and, finally, staff assistant in the bu- 
reau’s front office. In 1978 she was pro- 
moted to GS-13 and, two years later, 
moved to the Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development and Assignments. 
The nomination said she fulfilled the vi- 
tal function of counseling hundreds of 
minority exam-entry Foreign Service 
Officers in a period in which minority 
recruitment, examination and hiring in- 
creased significantly over earlier, more 
historic levels,’’ and that she ‘‘kept mi- 
nority and equity concerns before man- 
agement in an effective and constructive 
way.”” 

It continued: ‘‘Margaret Anderson 
assisted the under secretary for manage- 
ment in organizing meetings with all 
black American ambassadors and lead- 
ing black representatives from the pri- 
vate sector, to hear and act on their con- 
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Margaret Anderson with Deputy Secretary 
John C. Whitehead. 


cerns and recommendations. She played 
a lead role in the deputy secretary’s 
meetings in March 1986 with all black 
FSOs currently in Washington, de- 
signed to listen to their views and per- 
spectives on the question of how blacks 
are faring in the Foreign Service.”’ 

The paper referred to her as ‘‘this 
wise and balanced professional.’’ 0 


$1,000 prize paper 
on U.S. diplomacy 

Georgetown’s Institute for the 
Study of Diplomacy has announced a 
Martin F. Herz prize competition for 
original studies of American diplomacy. 
The institute will publish the winning 
manuscript, and the author will receive 
$1,000. 

The focus, the institute said, 
should be on how decisions and policies 
are carried out by diplomatic practi- 
tioners: ‘‘What worked in the case at 
hand to advance diplomatic objectives? 
What did not?’’ The prize competition is 
in memory of the late Ambassador 
Herz, who was at Georgetown at his 


death in 1983. 

Deadline for submission of pro- 
posals is June 15. For information and 
applications, write to the institute, 
School of Foreign Service, Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. 
20057. @ 


Solution to Diplo- 
Crostic No. 39 


(See December issue) 

M[ichael] Kilian. Northern Exposure 

‘**Listening’—he paused—for his 
next brandy. ‘That’s the major function 
of an Embassy, yet we fill ours with 
specialists who talk only to other spe- 
cialists and nitwits who do nothing but 
chase each others’ wives and complain 
about housing prices.”’ 
. Mastiffs . Entopic 
Kwatumas . Rhyolite 
. Inbalance . Nightjars 
. Lashings . Elihu Ben 
Ipswich Washburn 
Assuaged Xanthippes 
Nematoda Powitch 
. Nonentity . Oblivious 
Olonets Schools 
Rowdedows . Unshirted 
. Tachylyte . Raffish 
. Hottentot . Esoteric 
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Education and Training 


Schedule of courses at Foreign Service Institute 


Program 


Area studies 

African, sub-Sahara 

East Asia 

Latin America 

Near East and North Africa 
People’s Republic of China 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 
USSR/eastern Europe 
Western Europe 


Language a*¢ advanced area courses 

Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Egyptian and modern standard) 

Arabic (formal spoken and modern standard) 

Arabic (Western and modern standard) 

Arabic (formal spoken and modern standard) 
(Advanced, in Tunis) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Chinese (Cantonese) 

Chinese (standard) 

Czech 

Danish 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Dutch 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Icelandic 

Indonesian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Japanese (advanced, in Yokohoma) 


Korean 

Korean (advanced, in Seoul) 
Lao © 

Malay 

Nepali 
Norwegian 
Pilipino (Tagalog) 
Polish 
Portu,uese 
Romanian 
Russian 

Sinhala 

Spanish 

Swahili 

Swedish 

Thai 

Turkish 

Ukrainian 
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Feb. 
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Mar. Apr. Length of course 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


47 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
12/15 
months 

24 weeks 
44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 


—(Continued on next page) 


Point of view 
How to navigate 
back home 


BY BERNADINE R. JOSELYN 

The author is now a special as- 
sistant in the Office of Soviet Union Af- 
fairs. 

REPARING Foreign Service of- 

ficers new to Washington to be 
effective bureaucrats is a chief goal of 
the new ‘‘Washington Tradecraft’’ 

course which I 
took recently. It’s 
part of the ‘‘con- 
tinuum of train- 
ing’’ created to re- 
place the previous— 
and much malig- 
ned — mid-level 
course. My col- 
leagues and I in the 
fourth session of 

Ms. Joselyn ‘*Tradecraft’’ at 
the Foreign Service Institute had re- 
cently returned from overseas assign- 
ments. Abroad, we regarded ourselves 
as diplomats and measured our perform- 
ance accordingly. We were told, 
however, that in Washington, Foreign 
Service officers must learn to be effec- 
tive bureaucrats, and that success 
would depend on becoming strong 
‘‘players’’ in ‘‘the biggest game in 
town,’’ the foreign policy-making 
process. 

The course proved to be a stimulat- 
ing and valuable introduction to those 
aspects of Foreign Service work which 
are unique to Washington. The curricu- 
lum highlights how the Washington 
work environment is both different and 
similar to what we encountered over- 
seas. We were told that a surprising 
number of officers who, abroad, suc- 
cessfully work the foreign ministry, the 
military and the parliament, shy away 
from building the same network of con- 
tacts in the Department, at the Pentagon 
and in Congress. The course tackles 
how to establish contacts and discover 
the resources needed to master the 
rough-and-tumble of the Washington 


bureaucracy. 
In designing the course, the in- 
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stitute sought to redress past criticism 
that mid-level training had been irrele- 
vant to the immediate professional 
needs of State officers. The curriculum 
was built around suggestions from a 
large cross-section of officers in the De- 
partment, ranging from those serving 
their first Washington tour to Executive 
Secretariat staff members and deputy as- 
sistant secretaries. Course coordinator 
Judith Kaufmann and curriculum spe- 
cialist Dee Hahn-Rollins have continued 
to solicit and incorporate feedback from 
course participants, so that each of the 
four classes held so far has been shaped 
by input from students in its prede- 
cessors. 

The result is a learn-by-doing ap- 
proach in which my classmates and I 
practiced some of the skills we will 
draw on in our new Washington assign- 
ments. We were asked to write and cri- 
tique action memos, identify and inter- 
view contacts in other U.S. Government 
agencies, and prepare and deliver oral 
briefings. We learned how to recognize 
informal power structures and to be 
aware of who and what really matters, 
how to get ‘‘paper’’ through the Depart- 
ment and ‘‘inside’’ information on 
who’s who among the seventh-floor 
principals and staff. The course also 
provided a rare opportunity for busy of- 
ficers to discuss and reflect upon For- 
eign Service life in Washington with 
their colleagues. 

The course also stresses the impor- 
tance of good writing skills. Marty 
Packman spent several sessions with us, 
and identified the secret of his ‘‘writing- 
to-order’’ formula as responsiveness to 
the tasker. Carefully crafted subject 
lines and summaries, as well as proof- 
reading, are essential, we were told. 
Mr. Packman also handed out a list of 
“‘suspicious spellers,’’ which this poor 
speller now keeps handy near her Wang. 
Some class members objected to being 
assigned ‘‘make-work’’ when they were 
already responsible for the real thing on 
their new jobs, and others felt they 
didn’t need coaching. Many, however, 
found the assignments and subsequent 
public critique to be very beneficial. 

—(Continued on next page) 
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Program 


Urdu 
Vietnamese 


Familiarization and short-term (FAST) courses 
Arabic, Egyptian 
Arabic, formal spoken (replaces Gulf, Hijazi 
and Levantine) 
Bengali 
Chinese 
French (metropolitan) 
French (sub-Sahara) 


Portuguese (Latin America) 
Portuguese (Europe) 
Russian 


Early-morning language 
Arabic (formal spoken) 
Chinese (standard) 
French 

German 

Italian 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 


Overseas Briefing Center 

American studies, cross-cultural adaptation: 
Logistics of Foreign Service life 

Community skills seminar 

English-teaching seminar 

Going Overseas (Wed. evening, sin- 
gles/couples) 

Going Overseas (Sat., for families) 

Regulations, allowances and finances 


Administrative training 
Administrative functional, intensive 
“Budget and financial management 
**General services operations 
Personnel management training 
***Coping with violence abroad 


Consular training 

ConGenRosslyn basic consular course 
Consular orientation program 
Immigration law and visa operations 
Nationality law and consular procedure 
Overseas citizens service 


Length of course 


24 weeks 
24 weeks 


6 weeks 


6 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 
10 weeks 
6 weeks 
6 weeks 


17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 
17 weeks 


10 days 
5 days 
5 days 


1 day 
1 day 
3 days 


13 3 weeks 
6 38 days 
ney (7 weeks) weekly enrollment 
17 6 25 days 
9,23 1 day 


9,23 
“After the basic 27-day course, officers going to Financial Management Center posts will be given six days’ training on the 
Financial Management System and six days on the U.S. disbursing officer's functions. Previous registration for these adjunct 
courses is required. 

**Weekly enrollment. Previous registration required. 
***No longer available on a walk-in basis. Advance registration required. 


6,20 


Pre-registration required for: 
Continuous enrollment: 
Continuous enrollment: 
“Correspondence course 
*Correspondence course 
“Correspondence course 
—(Continued on next page) 


26 days 
6 days 
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—(Continued from preceding page) 


Program Jan. Feb. 
“Correspondence course 


Passport examiners 
*See Airgram A-660 (dated 7/17/84). 


Economic and commercial training 
Orientation to overseas economic function 9 


Executive Development 

Advanced television workshop _ 
Program director's management seminar — 
“Supervision for the experienced employee *3,10 
Supervisory studies seminar — 
Washington tradecraft — 

“The class on February 3 is one-half day only; the class on February 10 is three days. 


Information resources management 
Information systems operations training 
program 


Political training 
Executive-congressional relations 
Foreign affairs interdepartment seminar 
Political tradecraft 


Orieniation 

Orientation for Foreign Service officers 

Orientation for Foreign Service personnel 

Orientation for Department officers 

Department clerical orientation 23 


Secretarial briefings 

First-time ambassador's secretary briefing (FS) 
Washington assignment (for FS secretaries) 
Refresher onward assignments (FS) 

Upward assignments (GS) 


Communications courses 

English & communications skills (Section II) 
Advanced writing for government 

English and communications skills (Section |) 
Effective speaking and listening skills 


Secretarial courses (FS and GS) 

Career development seminar (Section 1) 
Foreign Service secretarial training 
Management skills seminar for secretaries 


Equal opportunity seminar 
Management seminar on EEO for executives 
and supervisors 


Skills development courses 

Managing words (Wang Word-processing train- 
ing) Schedule arranged 
Communications workshops 
Correspondence formats 

OCR telegram preparation workshop 
Art of machine transcription 
Telephone techniques 

Preparation of travel vouchers 

Time and attendance workshop 
Proofreading 

Notetaking for managers 


Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
Schedule arranged 
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Schedule arranged by appointment 
Individual or group by appointment 
Individual or group by appointment 
Individual or group by appointment 
Individual or group by appointment 


Mar. Length of course 


4 weeks 


1 week 
2 weeks 
3 weeks 


9 weeks 
1 week 
2 days 
7 days 


4-8 hours 


40 hours 
22 hours 
40 hours 
24 hours 


5 days 
8 days 
2 days 


1 day 


8—40 hours 


4-8 hours 
4 hours 
4-8 hours 
4 hours 

4 hours 

4 hours 

4 hours 
24 hours 0 





The sessions which received the 
highest marks from the class were dis- 
cussions with other Washington 
*‘players’’ and our field trips outside the 
Department. We learned from these 
speakers how to use their bureaucracies 
to our advantage: how to get informa- 
tion from CIA and Defense, how to ar- 
range successful interagency meetings, 
and more. A Washington Post corre- 
spondent described his own tradecraft 
for extracting information from the State 
Department, and explained the ground 
rules that exist between the press and the 
Department. Not all of what we heard 
about the Department from these out- 
siders was positive: a senior Senate 
staffer called the Department’s liaison 
with Capitol Hill ‘‘ineffective and de- 
plorable,’’ and a colleague from CIA 
told me that in Langley, Foreign Service 
officers are often known as ‘‘wimps.”’ 

Our meetings outside the Depart- 
ment were designed to emphasize the 
importance of personal contacts to our 
own professional effectiveness and de- 
velopment—a main theme of the 
course. We learned that, to make the 
system work for us, we must take active 
responsibility for building a network of 
personal contacts both inside and out- 
side the Department. 

I returned to my job with my own 
fledgling ‘‘network of contacts,”’ 
greatly enriched by the individuals I met 
in the course. One of the real benefits 
for me was the opportunity to meet fel- 
low officers who are also approaching 
their first ‘‘Washington experience.’”’ 
While it is without doubt difficult to 
shift gears from life abroad to life in 
Washington, this course provides a use- 
ful introduction to what lies ahead. 0) 


Correspondence course 

Program planning and analysis, a 
self-study correspondence course, is 
being offered by the U.S. National Inde- 
pendent Study Center, a Government 
correspondence school. For informa- 
tion, write to the center, at the U.S. Of- 
fice of Personnel Management, P.O. 
Box 25167, Denver, Colo. 80225, or 
call on FTS, 776-4100, or (303) 
236-4100. & 
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Best Photos of 1986 


HE EDITORIAL STAFF of 

STATE, reviewing the 11 issues 
published last year, selected these 
as the best photographs appearing dur- 
ing that period. Contributions are 
always welcome from employees at 
Department offices in the United 
States and posts abroad. Black-and- 
white photos reproduce best. 


ae 


NOVEMBER—In Mogadishu, Somalia, mascot cleans the dishes. 


NOVEMBER —In the Department (from 
left) secretaries Joan Anderson, 
Margaret Velarde and Patricia Mallon are 
given role in career development for other 
secretaries. (Photo by Robert E. Kaiser) 


MAY—The hazards of diplomatic life 
in Zimbabwe. (Photo by Prescott Wurlitzer) 


PT ge 


JULY—In Yaounde, Cameroon, gorilla answers rap at door. 
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DECEMBER—In Baghdad, Iraq, Jill 
Johnson is in the driver’s seat. 


JUNE—On Foreign Service Day, Claude 
G. (Tony) Ross, left, is awarded the Foreign 
Service Cup and John Hugh Crimmins 

the Director General’s cup. (Photo by Ann 
Thomas) 


JUNE—In Banjul, The Gambia, maintenance 
crew chief John Cox. 
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BEST PHOTOS OF 1986 


AUGUST/SEPTEMBER—In Accra, Ambas- 
sador Robert E. Fritts gives Ghanian signal 


of chiefly blessing, at farewell for him. Mission 


staff had presented him Ghanian regalia. 


. 


MARCH—President Reagan requests 
more money for State, in the face of Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings budget cuts for other 


departments. (White House photo by Michael 
Evans) 


JUNE—In Arusha, Tanzania, Kathy Janige 
and Foreign Service officer Ken O’Gorman 
(No. 38) are the two Americans in the Mount 
Meru Marathon. 
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AUGUST/SEPTEMBER—In Dhaka, 
Bangladesh, Tezi Schaffer, wife of the ambas- 
sador, at the steamer wharf. (Photo by 
Howard Schaffer) 


Loni. 


MARKHAMs 
‘ 


OCTOBER—In Pretoria, South Africa, 
Foreign Service national employee Kenneth 
Makwati approaches street crossing. Stenciling 
on bench to his right says: ‘White bus 
passengers only.’’ (Photo by Sanford Watzman) 
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BEST PHOTOS OF 1986 


DECEMBER—In London, United Kingdom, 
consular officer Robert F. Dorr goes on 
orientation flight in plane used by Strategic 
Air Command to refuel aircraft in flight. 


OCTOBER—Foreign service officer Leslie 
Ann Bassett with a young South African, 
in a Zulu squatter area outside 
Durban. (Photo by Sanford Watzman) 


AUGUST/SEPTEMBER—In Syracuse, 

N.Y., Ambassador to Denmark Terence A. 
Todman, center, receives honorary 

degree from his alma mater, Syracuse 
University. At right is former Ambassador 
Goodwin Cooke, vice president for inter- 
national affairs, and on left chancellor Melvin 
A. Eggers. 





OCTOBER—In Cape Town, South Africa, 
consul general John Burroughs and wife 
Audrey take time out. 


DECEMBER—View of new Treaty Room 
suite in the Department. (Diplomatic Recep- 
tion Rooms photo by Richard Cheek) 
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OCTOBER—Trekking through the Hima- 
layas, Foreign Service officer Darryl Johnson 
reaches a summit. His post is Beijing. 


MARCH—In Sydney, Australia, Ambassador 
Laurence W. Lane Jr. and his wife, center, 
pose with Governor General Sir Ninian Siep- 
hen, right, and his wife, in front of opera 
house, following presentation-of-credentials 
ceremony. 





pene eR TORII 2 ES A RRS ART LA A. NE SN SESE AT TRS TPR, 
BEST PHOTOS OF 1986 


APRIL—Aerial view of Hong Kong. (Photo 
by Donna Vandenbroucke) 
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BY oR GO PETS eS 
MARCH—In Guinea-Bissau, children of the Bijagos Islands. 


MARCH—En route to market in Guinea-Bissau. 
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3 SS SS 
MAY—In south-central Chile, Ambassador 
Harry G. Barnes Jr. (bareheaded) rides 
ox cart on his visit to an Indian area. 


AUGUST/SEPTEMBER—In Bangladesh, 
the banks of the Meghna River. (Photo 
by Kevin Rushing) @ 
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Life in the Foreign Service 


It's anchors aweigh for this officer 
Pearson assignment leads to Coast Guard cruise 


By RICHARD SCHENCK 


HEN I ENTERED the Foreign 
Service in 1962 I never dreamed 

part of my career would be spent ‘“before 
the mast.’’ A Pearson assignment as an 
instructor at the 

Coast Guard Acad- 

emy in New Lon- 

don, Conn. how- 

ever, gave me an 

opportunity this 

past summer to join 

the crew cf the bark 

Eagle, the Coast 

sae Guard’s tall ship. 

I’ve been teaching 
Mr. Schenck at this small school 

of about 800 cadets since August 1985. 
What had already turned out to be a re- 
warding, interesting experience was now 
to be made even more exciting by a sum- 


mer cruise. 

Pride of the Coast Guard fleet, the 
Eagle is the former German training ship 
Horst Wessel. She was one of five pro- 
duced in German yards in the 1930s, four 
of which still train naval officers for dif- 
ferent countries. The Eagle is 295 feet 
long, displaces 1,800 tons, carries a crew 
of 40 men and 12 officers, and has space 
for 170 cadets. She is a bark, which 
means the two forward masts are square- 
rigged with the aftermast rigged fore and 
aft, as in a schooner or sloop. The ship 
has 22 sails and, with a good wind, can 
make approximately 16 knots. Bunks 
have replaced the original hammocks, and 
all living space is air-conditioned. Life 
aboard is a bit cramped but comfortable. 

I'd never been on a sailing vessel be- 
fore, so I knew nothing about the way 
men have used the wind over the cen- 
turies to propel huge ships. Surprisingly, 
sailing the Eagle isn’t much different 
from maneuvering a small sailboat on 
your favorite lake. At least the principles 
are the same. I’m still not sure how all 
this is accomplished. I know if it was my 
responsibility, the Eagle’s masts would 
look like Charley Brown’s kite—a tan- 
gled mass with yours truly dangling up- 
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side-down below it. But the cadets, care- 
fully supervised, swarm aloft, haul on the 
lines and get the job done. 


‘Piece of cake’ 

The cruise was a piece of cake. We 
set out from Washington, where the ship 
and crew had just participated in the Coast 
Guard commandant’s change-of-com- 
mand ceremonies. I never realized how 
huge the Potomac River-Chesapeake Bay 
combination was until we began to move 
down it to the sea. It took the ship almost 
two days to reach the Atlantic. We had an 
idle river cruise, enjoying the sights and 
the splendid weather. Perhaps this moder- 
ate introduction was just what was 
needed, for I didn’t encounter a bit of sea- 
sickness once we left the calm waters of 
the bay. 

The Eagle is a busy place. Cadets 
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claim all the academy has done is transfer 
Chase Hall (the cadet barracks) to the 
ship. They’re not given a minute’s free 
time, but spend their days and nights ei- 
ther on watch or engaged in a series of as- 
signments ranging from gaining the ship’s 
position by stars to peeling potatoes in the 
galley. Most come off the ship tired, glad 
to be ashore but appreciative of the rare 
opportunity they had to serve as members 
of the crew. I sensed the cadets experi- 
enced the same feeling of relief I remem- 
ber after a hectic summer week as consu- 
lar duty officer in London. 

Rest is foremost on everyone’s 
mind. My duties at sea were not as 
onerous. I had to be sure I didn’t miss any 
meals—the food was excellent. And I had 
to get my clothes to the laundry on the 
scheduled days. What else? I manned the 
stern. That’s where I spent a good part of 
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the cruise, sitting on the ‘‘fantail of life’’ 
watching the world go idly by. It meant 
hours of reading, or just watching the sea 
when I had to take a break from the 
books. 


Away from pollution 

You might ask why anyone would 
spend his time gazing at the sea or the 
stars. I think we landlubbers forget how 
beautiful the unpolluted part of our world 
is. Cclors at sea have a brilliance not 
found ashore. Just the contrast of the 
bark’s white railing with the bright, deep 
blue of the ocean merited more than a sec- 
ond look. Similarly, the sails and signal 
flags against the sky; the intensity of the 
stars and sky at night. All this took on a 
beauty and significance that can’t be ap- 
preciated in an atmosphere polluted by car 
exhaust and artificial light. Nor is the sea 
itself a dull place. We had an escort of 
dolphins one day, saw a large sea turtle 
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floating by, watched a shark as he proba- 
bly waited for the garbage to be dumped 
and saw several small whales. 

Because the Eagle is a training ship, 
it rarely goes directly from point A to 
point B, but takes advantage, when sail- 
ing conditions are good, to give the cadets 
maximum opportunity to tack, set or take 
in sail. Thus, guests rarely know precisely 
where they’re going or what tack they’re 
on. Having been in the Foreign Service 
some 24 years, this wasn’t an unfamiliar 
experience for me. We were supposed to 
be heading for Bermuda but ended up in 
Norfolk. Reason for the change: a severe 
tropical storm in the area. 

Norfolk was celebrating its annual 
Harborfest, so we became an unexpected 
but welcome additions to the festivities. 
And what a warm reception it was, high- 
lighted when we passed a yacht in the har- 
bor and a young lass on board pulled off 
her bra in salute. Talk about a rush to man 


the rail! But the Eagle gets a warm recep- 
tion wherever it goes, and within hours 
the ship was ready to receive visitors, 
who swarmed aboard eager to take a 
closer look at Harborfest’s impressive 
added attraction. The ship, incidentally, is 
going to Australia this year. The cruise 
surely will be memorable and will provide 
this grand vessel another opportunity to 
show the flag, something the Eagle does 
well. 

Back to sea: An overnight in Norfolk 
and we were on our way again. Sailing 
conditions were perfect, and we arrived in 
Bermuda on schedule for several days’ 
liberty and sightseeing. I left the Eagle 
there, impressed by the professionalism 
of its officers and crew, aware once more 
of the beauty of the ocean and apprecia- 
tive of the opportunity the Coast Guard 
Academy had given me to experience the 
sheer pleasure and exhilaration of life at 
sea on a tall ship. 
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Foreign Service Families 


‘Two radios were playing, each with a different song’ 
And what did you expect? It was a teen ‘Getaway’! 


On the weekend of October 24-26, the club for Foreign 
Service teenagers—AWAL (Around the World in a Life- 


BY TAMMY DENITTO 


T WAS, appropriately enough, called the ‘‘Getaway.”’ 
For get away we did. Extremely out of the way, in fact, 
to Royal Oak, a small town in Maryland. Royal Oak is very 
nice, very quaint, with a population of about 40. It even has 
a general store. For us newcomers to 
the States, it was perfect. It seemed to 
fit the image of the United States we all 
held in our minds at one time or another 
from watching old episodes of ‘‘Little 

House on the Prairie.”’ 

We started our journey with a two- 
hour-long bus ride from the State De- 
partment to Royal Oak. No one really 
knew each other at first, but introduc- 
tions were quickly made, and the noise 

Ms. Denitto level steadily grew. The bus driver was 
surprisingly tolerant; he didn’t even object when two radios 
were playing simultaneously, each with a different song. 

At 8 o’clock we arrived at the Pasadena Inn, where a 
hearty meal awaited us. After dinner we examined our 
rooms, which were quaint and a trifle rustic. Everyone reas- 
sembled a short while later for introductions and name 
games. Throughout the evening, we were tantalized by 
promises of a ‘‘surprise activity,’’ and we wondered what it 
could possibly be. As if ‘“The Waltons’’ idea wasn’t etched 
firmly enough into our perception of Royal Oak already, the 
chaperones took us one step further: What could be better 
than a hayride? The air was clean, the stars were out, the 
temperature was in the 40s, and the wagon was packed with 
people. One of the highlights of the ride was the singing of 
traditional songs, such as ‘‘99 Bottles,’’ as well as commer- 
cial jingles. 

The next morning, bright and early at 8:30, we met for 
breakfast and the first of our re-entry workshops. The ses- 
sions were informative, covering such topics as the transi- 
tion model (referring to the cycle of moving), unfinished 
business (i.e., what you didn’t get a chance to do before 
leaving your last post, such as saying goodbye), things en- 
countered returning back to the State’s and life in the For- 
eign Service in general. During the morning session, another 
game was played, this time centering on a ‘“‘skills inven- 
tory’’ of our interesting and unusual feats overseas. 

Afterwards, it was time for lunch. It was never actually 
discussed, but the general store of Royal Oak became the 


unofficial “teen hangout.’’ Trips were made to the store 
—(Continued on next page) 
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time )—sponsored its fourth annual ‘‘Getaway.’’ These arti- 
cles were written by two of the young people who went. 


BY RACHEL PATTERSON 


T WAS GREAT! I’m sure all 47 of us would agree— 
adults included. The bus ride up was never quiet, though 

it started out more so than by the time we arrived, what with 
two tapes playing at the same time, Kim Bullington singing 
at the top of her voice, and people talk- 

ing with their prospective roommates. 

All in all, I think we girls outnumbered 

m the boys at about 3 to 1—a favorable 

ratio for them no doubt. 

The main topic for the weekend 
was adjusting to the United States—the 
difficulties we had encountered, what 

"= Wwe missed from post and what we liked 

f.« about the States. We also discussed 

ways to alleviate the stress resulting 

Ms. Patterson from our situations, and came up with 

some pretty constructive answers—very many of them, to», 

as we could see by the patchwork-wall decorations we cre- 

ated in the meeting room. The workshop included the shar- 

ing of personal experiences, people bingo and encourage- 

ments from those who had lived in the States for some time. 

They persuaded us that the States really is a great place to 
live—it just takes a little time. 

I, for one, was extremely glad to be able to talk freely 
about my experiences, not feeling I had to suppress myself 
for fear of sounding snobby. With many of my American 
friends, I felt that I couldn’t talk about my month in the 
French Atlantic, though it was a really great experience of 
mine. I was afraid they’d think I was making myself better 
than they, even though they talked about their trip to Re- 
hoboth beach—I’ve never been there. 

All AWALers agreed we were glad to have had the in- 
ternational experience, because it allowed us to learn new 
skills, to become more adaptable. And we felt we had a bet- 
ter general knowledge and world overview than the average 
American, and that this made us more mature generally, re- 
sulting from our hands-on experience. For example, instead 
of simply hearing and reading about the Pinochet regime, we 
had lived under it; or instead of hearing about Muslim 
restrictions on women, many of us had to live by them. 
However, we also felt there were a few tradeoffs in this tran- 
sitory life. A few of us felt we had no deep roots anywhere, 
just wherever home happened to be at any specific point in 
time, or where the majority of our relatives live. We often 
become restless after three or four years in the same place as 

—(Continued on next page) 
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—(Tammy: Continued from preceding page) 

during all breaks, and the owner must have made quite a 
bundle of money on the amount of gum and Dr. Pepper we 
bought. The man who ran the store, looking like the old 
shopkeeper stereotype except without a corncob pipe, didn’t 
understand why we all burst into laughter when he asked the 
question: ‘“You folks from out of town?’’ 

In the afternoon, there were more workshops, this time 
on stress, friendship and coping strategies; all were relevant 
and appreciated. At the end of the workshop discussions, we 
were told there would be a ‘“‘social’’ later that evening. One 
clever girl thought of a way to spice the social up by having 
a lip-syne performance, similar to ‘‘Puttin’ on the Hits.’’ 
Just prior to the performance, she was astounded to learn 
that as many as six groups had volunteered (with some per- 
suasion) to perform. The lip-sync performances were out- 
rageously funny and, needless to say, the social was a suc- 
cess. Two Madonna songs were enacted, ‘“True Blue’’ and a 
very amusing version of ‘‘Material Girl.’’ Two songs from a 
while back were also performed, ‘‘Lollipop’’ and ‘‘Tutti 
Fruitti’’; the response they received should disprove the term 
“*moldy oldies.’’ There was also a French song with a title 
too difficult to spell. Lastly, the reggae version of ‘‘I Got 
You, Babe’’ by UB40 was performed. The song seemed to 
be, unofficially of course, ‘‘the song’’ of the getaway. At 
midnight, the social and the second day of the getaway were 
over. 

Brunch the next morning was at 9:30. The final work- 
shop sessions followed. This time the topics were being a 
“*Third Culture Kid’’ and the activities of AWAL (Around 
the World in A Lifetime), our club made up of Foreign Serv- 
ice dependents, which sponsored the getaway. 

After the workshop and AWAL meeting, we had an- 
other recreation break and then the bus arrived. It had been a 
brief stay, but it had been an invaluable experience, es- 
pecially for those participants who have recently returned to 
the States. And at 12:32 the next day, in the middle of my 
math class, I wanted to go back to Royal Oak. 0 


In front of the Pasadena Inn. 
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Workshop session. 

—(Rachel: Continued from preceding page) 

a result of our need to move on, even if we love our present 
home. In addition, we haven’t had as many opportunities to 
gain work experience as most ‘‘normal’’ Americans. We 
concluded, however, we were glad we’d had these interna- 
tional experiences, even if they had led to a mild (hopefully 
short-lived) sense of alienation upon returning to the United 
States, or a faltering of a few friendships. 


The weekend was complete, with volleyball, walks, a 
hayride, and many other fun activities. On Saturday evening 
we had a dance and a lip sync contest. This featured groups 
of us doing songs—the Fruit Loops with ‘‘Tutti Frutti’; the 
Suckers with ‘‘Lollipop’’; the Materialistics with ‘‘Material 
Girl’’; the Scuzzbuckets with ‘‘L’ Aziza’’; the Wannabees 
with ‘‘True Blue’; and ‘‘I Got You, Babe’’. Everybody who 
participated did a great job, no exceptions. It was great for 
me to get up there and make a fool of myself as well as watch 
and laugh with other people at the various lip sync presenta- 
tions. We were given an extra hour for the dance and allowed 
to stay up until 12:30, or so we thought. Those of us who 
woke up an hour early the next morning realized (only a little 
too late) that it was Daylight Savings Time. 

On Sunday came the last part of the workshop, during 
which we divided into small groups to discuss peers, family, 
coming back to the States as a senior or to enter college, and 
cultural differences. At the end, each small group gave a pre- 
sentation to the entire group. 

All in all, the weekend was really fun, and it matched 
and even exceeded our eapectations. Highlights: (1) The 
Fruit Loops threw out their bananas at the height of the 
‘‘Tutti Frutti’’ lip sync; (2) our taking note that the ‘*Fall 
Guy”’ or any othr cartoon hero always seems to come out of 
the accident alive, and with his hair in perfect order; and (3) 
our talking freely and maki... friends with everyone. 

Keep up the good work, AWAL! @ 





Post of the Month: Bombay 


HIS CONSULATE GENERAL is 
on the western coast of India. 
Foreign Service employees there and 
their family members are featured 
as part of STATE’s continuing series. 


Consul Patty Hill buys pomegranates. 
(Photo by S. Hill) 


The Bombay municipal building. (Photo 
by P. Hill) 


A child in Chikaly village, just outside 
Bombay. (Photo by S. Hill) 





Priscilla Peacock buys watermelon near 


the consulate. (Photo by P. Hill) Consul general Harry Cahill with visa 


applicants. (Photo by J. Gorin) 
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Will Collins on his boat. (Photo by S. Hill) 


Administrative specialist Ravinder Kumar 

and administrative officer Pru Bushnell 

in front of one of the new guard towers. (Photo 
by J. Gorin) 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BOMBAY 


Political officer Steven Hill and consul 
Penny McCurtry visit Hare Krishna center. 


(Photo by P. Hill) 


Bombay University. (Photo by P. Hill) 
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Hindi movie poster. (Photo by P. Hill) 


Travel assistant Zareen Adrianwalla with 
Jay Grahame. (Photo by P. Hill) 


Secretary Gwendolyn Jenness and telecom- 
munications officer Robert Boatman. (Photo 


by P. Hill) 
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Vice consul Alison Krupnick at Crawford Market. (Photo by P. Hill) 


we 


consul general, and Ms. Cahill, wife of 
the U.S. consul general, at an embassy 
party. 


- 


The ‘Gateway of India.”’ (Photo by P. Hill) 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BOMBAY 


Madeleine Cahill, the consul general’s 
daughter, who performs in Hindi films, 
leads a camel caravan in a movie scene. 
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The consulate general. (Photo by P. Hill) 





Gwendolyn Jenness, Steve Hill and Phyllis 
Montana. (Photo by P. Hill) 


At a holiday celebration: Krishna Monie, 
A.G. Kulkarni, Hilla Deboo, Ralph Fonseca, 
Pervin Mehrotra, Manohar Jadav, Nancy 
Abell, Nikhil Chudwala, Savio Lobo, Rohit 
Fernandes and Krishan Viswanath. 
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Drug enforcement agent Calvin Poissot 
and community liaison officer Ann Poissot 
at a barbecue. (Photo by P. Hill) 
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Nancy Abell in the computer room. (Photo aaa 
by P. Hill) The Taj Mahal Hotel. (Photo by P. Hill) 
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POST OF THE MONTH: BOMBAY 


Gwendolyn Jenness, Sally Lindover and Maria Buckley shop at an outdoor market. 
(Photo by P. Hill) 


At American architecture exhibit, from 

left: architect Charles Correa, Principal S. 
Tungare, USIA program officer Diana 
Proeschel, USIA deputy director David Smith. 
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Alison Krupnick, Ann Poissot and Dan 
Laderer at the consulate swimming pool. 





In the visa area: vice consul Helene Kesseler, 
second from left, and Foreign Service 
national employees Bashir Kirkire, left, 
Pervin Mehrotra and Marcellino Fernandes, 
right. (Photo by J. Gorin) 


Political officer Steve Hill and consul 
Patty Hill at an antique shop. (Photo by 
P. Peacock) 


ee 


station. (Photo by P. Hill) 
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Telecommunications officer Conard Peacock 
and administrative assistant Pricilla 
Peacock shop for antiques. (Photo by P. 
Hill) @ 


A street near the Zhaveri bazaar. (Photo by P. Hill) 
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Grievance Actions 


Board imputes error 
to skill code panel 

(G-014(4))—The grievant com- 
plained that the agency’s skill code 
change panel capriciously denied a re- 
quest for a skill code change by failing 
to consider the entire spectrum of the 
grievant’s performance during a two- 
year excursion tour with another 
organizational unit, and that being as- 
signed back to a position in the primary 
skill code one month before a subse- 
quent skill code change panel convened 
resulted in denial of opportunity to be 
considered for skill code change. The 
grievant asked for change of skill code 
plus retroactive promotion and corre- 
sponding back pay. 

Because the skill code change 
panel meeting occurred at midpoint in 
the rating year, and no interim evalua- 
tion was prepared for the panel’s re- 
view, the grievant’s request for skill 
code change had been deferred to a later 
panel. In such deferral cases, regula- 
tions require that a candidate be ex- 
tended in the target skill code assign- 
ment or receive a second such 
assignment upon completion of the first. 
The grievant was inaccurately informed 
that the request for a skill code change 
had been denied, and was removed from 
the excursion tour roster and reassigned 
to a primary skill code position one 
month before a second skill code change 
panel was convened. 

A later (third) skill code change 
panel approved the grievant’s request. 
Meantime, the grievant’s performance 
in the target skill code had been re- 
viewed by the selection board respon- 
sible for the primary skill code. When 
the skill code change was ultimately 
granted, the grievant’s performance in 
the primary skill code position was re- 
viewed by the board responsible for re- 
viewing the target skill code. 

The board ruled that the first skill 
code change panel that reviewed the 
grievant’s performance had properly de- 
ferred the decision to a later panel, but 
that by not extending the grievant in the 
target skill code area the agency failed 
to abide by its own regulation covering 
deferral cases, and that this failure may 


have been a substantial factor in the 
grievant’s not being promoted. The 
board directed the agency to show 
whether, in the absence of the agency’s 
error, the grievant would have been pro- 
moted. 1 


Reviewing officer held 
to have been lax 

(G-016(4))—The grievant was sep- 
arated from the Foreign Service when 
the tenure board failed to recommend 
his tenure after five years as a career 
candidate. Prior to separation, he 
grieved the last of three candidate eval- 
uation reports prepared by his super- 
visor. He claimed that certain comments 
by the rating officer were erroneous and 
falsely prejudicial, that several of his 
major accomplishments were omitted, 
and that the reviewing officer did not 
monitor his performance as required by 
regulation. The grievant asked for re- 
moval of the report and reinstatement in 
the Foreign Service. 

The agency agreed to remove two 
comments from the report but denied the 
balance of the grievance. The grievant 
appealed to the Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board. 

The board observed that the regula- 
tions place responsibility on the review- 
ing officer to exercise personal over- 
sight of career candidates and to ensure 
that they receive adequate counseling. 
In this case the reviewing officer, lo- 
cated in the embassy, had virtually no 
contact with the grievant, who was as- 
signed to a small outlying post. Despite 
obvious indications of difficulty at the 
post, the reviewing officer neither ex- 
ercised nor delegated his responsibility 
for personal oversight and counseling. 
The board found that this was pro- 
cedural error of such a nature that it was 
a substantial factor in the termination of 
the grievant from the Foreign Service. 
The contested report was expunged. The 
agency was directed to grant the griev- 
ant a new limited appointment as a ca- 
reer candidate for a period of time which 
would allow him to serve a full two-year 
tour at an overseas post, and for his per- 
formance to be reviewed by one or more 
tenure boards. 0 


Grievant, accused of theft, 


loses grievance case 

(G-022(5))—The grievant charged 
that the agency’s proposal to separate 
him for relative performance was based 
on inaccuracies and falsely prejudicial 
material in his official personnel record. 
The grievant’s major complaint was that 
both the selection board and the per- 
formance standards board has placed in- 
ordinate emphasis on his alleged theft of 
U.S. Government property while he was 
on temporary assignment. The grievant 
acknowledged taking the property and 
stated that an agency-imposed discipline 
comprising a letter of reprimand and 
suspension without pay was fair and 
just. However, he contended that be- 
cause his behavior had been aberrant, 
that it resulted from illness induced by 
the particular climate of the temporary 
duty post, and that there was no criminal 
intent behind the act itself, it was wrong 
to characterize it as theft. The grievant 
introduced expert medical testimony 
that such illness could impair one’s 
judgment to the extent that it could lead 
an individual to perform an action which 
others might construe as deliberate and 
wrong. The expert said that the effects 
of such illness could persist for at least 
48 hours, but that changing to a dif- 
ferent environment would immediately 
restore normal judgment. 

On the issue of taking U.S. Gov- 
ernment property, the board found that 
after his return to a normal climate the 
grievant had ample opportunity to return 
the property, but failed to do so. The 
board observed that the actions planned 
and carried out by the grievant both dur- 
ing and after the incident showed no in- 
dication of impaired mental processes. 
The board noted that the agency’s disci- 
plinary action was not a criminal pro- 
ceeding; therefore the agency was not 
required to prove the criminal elements 
of his behavior. Given these facts, the 
board found the word ‘‘theft’’ an appro- 
priate characterization of the grievant’s 
action. Regarding the grievant’s em- 
ployee evaluation reports, the board ob- 
served that the criticisms noted therein 
followed a pattern in that they were 
made by a number of rating officers 
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over a period of several years. The 
board found that the grievant was essen- 
tially disagreeing with various rating of- 
ficers’ assessments, but that he had ad- 
duced no evidence showing the critical 
comments were inaccurate or falsely 
prejudicial. The grievance was de- 
nied. 0 


‘We’re not investigators,’ 
grievance board says 

(G-070(5))—After the grievant 
failed to gain tenure, he filed a griev- 
ance claiming that certain portions of his 
employee evaluation report were falsely 
prejudicial and inaccurate. His agency 
removed certain statements but denied 
the grievant’s request for reinstatement 
and additional time in which to gain ten- 
ure. 
For over eight months after his ap- 
peal to the board, the grievant failed to 
submit any documentation or other 
proof concerning the alleged inac- 
curacies in his report, despite many 
communications from the board con- 
cerning the burden he bore to prove his 
case. The board denied the grievance 
based on the grievant’s failure to meet 
his burden. The board also notified the 
grievant that it is not an investigative 
body, and that it is up to a grievant to 
submit the necessary materials to the 
board upon which it will base its deci- 
sion. 0 


Board asserts retribution 


not a factor 

(G-085(5))—The grievant claimed 
that his file contains three employee 
evaluation reports covering a two-year 
period which are inaccurate, in- 
complete, improperly prepared and 
falsely prejudicial and have caused the 
suppression of his career. He also 
claimed that his office had arbitrarily re- 
reassigned him to a lower position than 
he had bid on, in violation of the 
agency’s open assignment policies, and 
was involved in a decision to replace 
him in a senior position abroad with an 
officer junior to him as retribution for 
his having taken issue with his evalua- 
tion report. 
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The board found that, while the as- 
signment and employee evaluation proc- 
esses as applied to the grievant were not 
in total accord with agency policy, the 
grievant had not shown how he might 
have been harmed by these anomalies. 
The board held that, even though one re- 
port was completed late, it was received 
in time to be considered by the selection 
board. 

Regarding the grievant’s assign- 
ment complaints, the board ruled that 
management has the right to assign em- 
ployees and the grievant had not shown 
that the agency violated its regulation in 
denying him any assignment. The board 
also found that the grievant had not 
shown that his office’s efforts regarding 
his reassignment from a senior position 
overseas was retribution for having filed 
a previous grievance. 1] 


Education allowance; 
agency is upheld 

(G-057(7))—The grievant filed a 
grievance with his agency because he 
was denied reimbursement on a supple- 
mentary education allowance for a child 
under Section 276.8 of the Standardized 
Regulations. The ‘‘supplementary edu- 
cation allowance’’ was sought for a 
summer program of studies in the 
United States, not at post. 

The agency contended that the only 
allowance available at post was for the 
school-at-post allowance. This al- 
lowance, however, could be used for a 
school at post or elsewhere, according 


The articles in this section are 
summaries of Foreign Service Griev- 
ance Board decisions, in cases brought 
by employees of State, AID and USIA. 
The board, in issuing the summaries, 
has taken care to protect the identity of 
grievants. For example, the employing 
agency and overseas posts are not 
identified except where sense demands 
it. Also, as rule, only the masculine 
pronoun is used. The numbers are se- 
quential, assigned to each case as it 
was received by the board. Headlines 
are by the STATE editorial staff. 


to individual choice. The agency further 
contended that the allowance for supple- 
mentary instruction, as provided under 
Section 276.8, is available only for stu- 
dents attending a school at post. 

The board found nothing in the ap- 
plicable regulations or in the legislative 
history included in the record to indicate 
that the grievant was entitled to an al- 
lowance for supplementary instruction 
for his child after the child completed 
his school year at post. 0 


Resignation not forced, 


board concludes 

(G-087(4))—The grievant resigned 
from his agency’s domestic foreign 
service rather than convert to the Civil 
Service, but filed a grievance claiming 
that his resignation was forced, which 
entitled him to an immediate annuity un- 
der Section 2104 of the Foreign Service 
Act. That section governs the conver- 
sion of domestic Foreign Service of- 
ficers to the Civil Service. The agency 
noted that Section 2103 of the act, au- 
thorizing immediate annuities for cer- 
tain Foreign Service officers, applied 
only to Class 1 and 2 officers. The 
agency also urged that ‘the grievant’s 
conversion to domestic service was not 
done improperly, as he claimed because 
the grievant had failed to contest his 
conversion after notification. 

The board found that the agency’s 
regulations concerning conversion to the 
Civil Service offered no election to the 
officer, and contained no provision for 
an immediate annuity for officers in the 
grievant’s category. The board con- 
cluded that the grievant’s resignation 
had been voluntary and that he was not 
entitled to an immediate annuity. 

On the question of his conversion 
to domestic status from the Foreign 
Service, the board found that he had not 
presented that matter to the agency prior 
to his appeal to the board. Further, as a 
former member, he was not entitled to 
grieve any matter other than an alleged 
denial of a financial benefit to which he 
claimed entitlement under applicable 
laws or regulations (such as a right to an 
annuity). The grievance was denied. @ 
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Ask Dr. Dustin 


More on the Department's medical program 


Examinations in Washington 


By Dr. EBEN H. DUSTIN, 
Medical director 


This is the second installment ina 
discussion initiated last month. 


E REQUIRE a periodic com- 

prehensive physical examination 
of all Foreign Service employees and 
their dependents at the time of your new 
assignment, or during home leave be- 
fore returning to the same post. The pur- 
pose is to provide you with disease 
screening and preventive medical coun- 
seling. The examination also provides 
information that we use to make medical 
clearance decisions for the assignment 
process. It may be performed by desig- 
nated physicians overseas, at private 
and some military medical facilities in 
the United States, or at the Depart- 
ment’s examination clinic. 

Employees, applicants to the For- 
eign Service and their dependents, 12 
and older, may use the clinic facilities at 
the Department, Room 2906, for their 
physical examinations. Children under 
12 are provided an authorization for ex- 
amination by a private physician. 

If you take the exam at our offices, 
two visits are required to complete the 
process. On the first day, there is so- 
called multiphasic screening, which in- 
cludes the following laboratory work: 


(1) Complete blood count, includ- 
ing blood type. 

(2) Chemistry screen (currently 12 
tests). 

(3) Urinalysis. 

(4) Electrocardiogram. 

(5) X-ray (if indicated). 

(6) Pulmonary function testing. 

(7) Tuberculin testing. 

(8) Parasitic serology (if you were 
recently stationed in an area where para- 
Sitic diseases are prevalent). 

(9) Hepatitis serology. 

(10) Glucose phosphate dehydro- 
genase (G6PD) testing. 

(11) Stool examination for ova and 
parasites (if indicated). 
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(12) Vision testing. 

(13) Hearing testing. 

(14) Measurement of vital signs 
(including height, weight and blood 
pressure). 

(15) Measurement of pressure in 
the eyes, to rule out glaucoma. 


Second day 

During the examination on the sec- 
ond day, the examining physician in- 
forms you of the results of the multi- 
phasic screening tests. A_ full 
examination is performed. If additional 
consultations and examinations are re- 
quired or desirable, such as mammogra- 
phy, sigmoidoscopy or referral for men- 
tal health evaluation, you are so 
advised, and appointments are made 
whenever possible. Clearance recom- 
mendations aren’t made until all essen- 
tial procedures are completed and the re- 
sults forwarded to the Department. It is 
your responsibility to complete all por- 
tions of the examination, including rec- 
ommended consultations, so that the 
clearance determination can be made. 

The examination clinic at the De- 
partment administers these comprehen- 
sive physical examinations and provides 
or arranges all necessary consultant 
evaluations and testing that may be re- 
quired to completely evaluate your 
problems. If you’re referred to an out- 
side physician or facility, the Depart- 
ment pays all costs that your employee’s 
insurance doesn’t cover. After comple- 
tion, the examiner, taking into consid- 
eration all findings, may recommend a 
level of medical clearance for you. 
These levels are: 

Class 1: Cleared for full Foreign 
Service duty. These patients may be as- 
signed to all posts overseas. 

Class 2: Cleared for Foreign Serv- 
ice duty at a post with adequate medical 
facilities. Persons with this level of 
clearance must receive approval from 
the medical clearance section before the 
assignment is confirmed. This assures 
that the post will have facilities to han- 


dle problems identified in the examina- 
tion process. 

Class 5: Not cleared for any over- 
seas duty. Individuals overseas with a 
Class 5 clearance or no clearance aren’t 
eligible to receive medical benefits from 
the Department of State Medical Pro- 
gram. 
Class 8: A temporary clearance for 
limited temporary duty of an employee 
at a specific post, or for short-term vis- 
itation of a dependent traveling to a post 
from the continental United States, in 
situations where neither the employee 
nor dependent could be cleared for pro- 
longed residence at the specified post. 

Class 9: This clearance is used 
only at the time of retirement or separa- 
tion from the Service. It signifies the 
person has completed the mandatory 
separation physical examination. 

Provision of medical care is not a 
part of the medical examination process. 
When a problem is diagnosed, you are 
advised to seek necessary therapy 
through your personal physician. The 
cost of medical care is solely your re- 
sponsibility, unless the disease process 
has occurred during an overseas tour, in 
which case the Department may autho- 
rize payment of medical care according 
to the guidelines outlined in the intro- 
duction (STATE, December). 


Tropical medicine unit 

The functions of our tropical medi- 
cine unit include diagnosis and treat- 
ment of tropical diseases, screening for 
particular tropical diseases and develop- 
ment and distribution of advice on pre- 
vention of tropical diseases. Persons 
suspected of having a tropical disease 
will be given appointments for diagnosis 
and treatment. Appointments are made 
by direct patient request, referrals from 
the examination clinic or health unit, re- 
ferrals from overseas posts, or for posi- 
tive findings from screening tests such 
as stool specimens, parasitic serologies, 
hepatitis serology or G6PD deficiency. 

Those with relatively serious tropi- 
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cal medical problems may be referred 
for admission to local hospitals for nec- 
essary diagnostic studies and/or treat- 
ment. The unit can also offer consulta- 
tive advice to those with tropical 
diseases who are hospitalized elsewhere 
in the United States or abroad. Routine 
screening, depending on possible ex- 
posure, at the time of physical examina- 
tions performed either in Washington or 
elsewhere is carried out for the follow- 
ing conditions: (1) malaria, (2) 
schistosomiasis, (3) filariasis, (4) hepa- 
titis, (5) miscellaneous uncommon para- 
sitic diseases, and (6) G6PD for 
glucose-6 phosphate dehydrogenase de- 
ficiency. This test determines suitability 
to take the antimalarial drug primiquine 
and certain other drugs. 

Preventive medical advice in the 
form of handouts and guides have been 
developed and are updated as necessary 
for the following: (1) malaria, (2) hepa- 
titis, (3) required and recommended im- 
munizations, and (4) general health ad- 
vice. Personal appointments can be 
made for persons with unusual problems 
or concerns. 


Medical clearances 

The medical clearance section of 
the Office of Medical Services was es- 
tablished to protect the health of em- 
ployees and their dependents assigned 
abroad. By assessing, on a regular 
basis, the health of each person and by 
knowing the health risks and available 
health resources of each post, we try to 
minimize the risk of inappropriate as- 
signments. In addition, the examination 
process provides medical information 
on our beneficiaries to physicians over- 
seas, thereby improving the quality of 
care provided by the program. 

We require all employees and 
dependents to have complete physical 
examinations at the time of each home 
leave (i.e., at the end of each tour of 
duty). Employees assigned in the United 
States are encouraged to have an exam- 
ination every two years. 

Upon receipt in the Department, 
the examination findings are reviewed 
by the staff of the medical clearance sec- 
tion. If the data are incomplete or if fur- 
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GUAYAQUIL, Ecuador—Consul general 
Richard Milton presents certificates to 

Carla Lani Chang, Joseph Keil and Jessica 
Warren for their completion of a six-hour 
theoretical and practical course on elemental 


ther consultations are indicated, we will 
authorize the necessary diagnostic eval- 
uations. An authorization/reminder, 
DSL-616, is sent to you. No clearance 
decision will be made until the outstand- 
ing elements of the examination are 
completed and a report received—which 
is your responsibility. 

The clearance process is time-con- 
suming. Examinations taken overseas 
should be completed 60 days prior to de- 
parture from post. Those done at home 
during home leave should be performed 
the early part of the home leave period, 
to allow time for required followup 
studies and treatment. If an examination 
is done by an outside physician in the 
United States, you should allow at least 
three weeks from completion of the ex- 
amination to the notification of the 
clearance. You should urge physicians 
who perform their exams in the United 
States, outside the Department, to mail 
the original exam results, including all 
laboratory and consultation reports, to 
the Office of Medical Services promptly 
and to retain a copy. Remember: no 
travel or per diem is authorized for the 
time required to complete the clearance 
examination process. It should be noted 
that individuals with a full clearance 
(Class 1) are expected to be able to serve 


child care, prevention of accidents and 
first aid. The course was presented by the 
consulate nurse Irene Gomez-Jurado, 
right. 


on a worldwide basis. Limited clearance 
(Class 2) is issued to employees and 
dependents with health conditions re- 
quiring the availability of medical facili- 
ties. Class 5 clearances indicate the per- 
son is ineligible for overseas 
assignment. 

Routine dental problems and the 
need for orthodontal care and special ed- 
ucational needs don’t affect medical 
clearance decisions. Employees and 
dependents are responsible for discuss- 
ing assignments and any orthodontic or 
educational needs with Foreign Service 
career development officials. 


High-altitude clearances 

Routine evaluations for the few 
high-altitude posts require a complete 
medical examination in the 12 months 
prior to projected arrival at post. A per- 
son going to such a post should be in 
good health, not have any heart or 
breathing problems, a normal elec- 
trocardiogram (over age 21) and normal 
lung function tests—forced vital capac- 
ity (FVC) and forced expiratory volume 
1 second (FEV1). 

This discussion will continue next 
month with an overview of the foreign 
program and mental health aspects of 
the medical program. & 
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Personnel: Civil Service 


Promotions 

GG-7 

Frederick, Pamela M., 
International Boundary 
Commission, United 
States and Canada 


GG-11 

Morgan Jr., Edward, 
U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations 


GM-13 

Brand, Timothy E., Economic 
and Business Affairs, 
Security Export Controls 
Division 

Canady, Simon L., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Purchas- 
ing Branch 

Frank, Robin J., Office 
of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Management 

Lucas, Betty J., Financial 
Operations 

Norman, Mary L., Office 
of the Comptroller 

Pickering, Margaret S., 
Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Consular 
Affairs 

Salcedo, Klytia, Intelligence 
and Research 


GM-14 

Biniaz, Susan, Office of 
the Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Donovan, William W., 
Diplomatic Security 

Kurtz, Susan D., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Contract 
Branch 

Martz, Mary J.R., Interna- 
tional Narcotics Matters 

McDonald, Crandell W., 
Office of Supply, Transpor- 
tation and Procurement, 
Contract Branch 

Puopolo, Phillip J., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Despatch 
Agency, Baltimore 

Writt, Gerald L., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Porcurement, Despatch 
Agency, Miami 


GM-15 
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Nichols, Philip V.K., Informa- 
tion Systems Office, 
Systems Design and Pro- 
gramming Division 


GS-3 

Choy, Alexander, Passport 
Agency, Northeast 
Passport Processing 
Center 

Quirion, Maureen L., 
Office of Supply, Transpor- 
tation and Procurement, 
Despatch Agency, Miami 


GS-4 

Dandridge, Sharlene, Passport 
Agency, Philadelphia 

Quarles, Kimberly, Consular 
Affairs 

Russell, Janet E., East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, 
Office of the Executive 
Director 

Weaver, Stacey D., Foreign 
Affairs Information 
Management Center, 
Readers Services Branch 


GS-5 

Butler, Esther J., European 
and Canadian Affairs, 
Western Europe 

Harley, Angela M., Foreign 
Affairs Information 
Management Center, 
Information Access 
Branch 

Holmes, Juanita B., Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs, Office of Admin- 
istrative Services 

Hunter, Lynn L., Oceans 
and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Jackson, Marilyn B., Financial 
Operations 

McCree, Carol E., Foreign 
Affairs Data 
Processing Center 

Messer, Lynette A., European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Payne, Wendy E.C., Passport 
Agency, Diplomatic 
and Congressional Travel 
Branch 

Shelton, Joan, Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 

Taylor, Mark B., Executive 
Secretariat, Operations 
Center 


Thomas, Valrita, Foreign 
Affairs Information 
Management Center, 
Written Communication 
Indexing and Distribution 
Branch 

Williams, Gwendolyn C., 
Foreign Affairs Information 
Management Center, 
Written Communication 
Indexing and Distribution 
Branch 

Yacob, Jami A., Visa Services 


GS-6 

Bradley, Felicia M., Office 
of Medical Services 

Brewer, Shirlett, Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 

Cole, Wanda M., Bureau 
of Administration 

Grimsley, Cherylene E., 
International Organization 
Affairs, Office of Ad- 
ministrative Services 

Holland, Dorothy L., Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs 

Sinnicki, Marian J., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Procure- 
ment Division 

GS-7 

Adams, Kathy J., Economic 
and Business Affairs 

Barrett, Barbara J., Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Chin, Janice K., Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 

Hamner, Charlene E., 
Office of Supply, Transpor- 
tation and Procurement, 
Traffic Management 
Branch 

Harrison, Janet L., Office 
of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Inter-American 
Affairs 

Jackson, Hortensia S., 
Passport Agency, Miami 

Johnson, Jessie L., Office 
of Protocol 

Lewis, Sabrina M., European 
and Canadian Affairs, 
Office of the Executive 
Director 

McGowan, William A., 
Office of Communications 

Mitchell, Kumiah N., Bureau 
of Personnel 


Plank, Lisa J., Refugee 
Programs, Office of the 
Executive Director 

Ratliff, Delores B., Bureau 
of International Communi- 
cations and Information 
Policy 

Ross, Yolanda G., Financial 
Operations 

Smith, Pamela A., Overseas 
Citizens Services 

Smith, Patricia T., Office 
of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity and Civil 
Rights 

Spivey, Brian D., Office 
of Communications 

Tyler, Eva O., Office of 
the Assistant Legal 
Adviser to the Counselor 
of the Department 

Warren, Cynthia J., Office 
of the Secretary 


GS-8 
Anderson, Cheryl R., 
Financial Operations 
Higgins, Lydia M., Office 
of Communications 
McGlathery, Sharron 
A., Oceans and Interna- 
tional Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs 
Riggs, Yasuko S., Diplomatic 
Security 
Tyndell, Sheila R., Oceans 
and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific 
Affairs 


GS-9 

Cooper, Kyna D., Intelligence 
and Research 

Dulin, Eleanora E., Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs 

Glover, Dorothy B., Bureau 
of Personnel, Retire- 
ment Division 

Hartland, Dorothy J., 
Bureau of Personnel, 
Office of Foreign Service 
Career Development 
and Assignments 

Johnson, Mark D., Passport 
Agency, Public Is- 
suance Division 

Kennedy, Donald A., Informa- 
tion Systems Office, 
Systems Design and Pro- 
gramming Division 
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Padgett, Patricia L., Oceans 
and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific 
Affairs 

Rivera, Beth A., Diplomatic 


Security 

Szramek, Martha A., Execu- 
tive Secretariat 

Trendic, Sandra J., Consular 
Affairs 


GS-10 

Dordain, Jules J., Bureau 
of Personnel, Retirement 
Division 

Freeman, Wanda P., Bureau 
of Personnel, Retire- 
ment Division 


GS-11 

Bell, Mary L., Bureau 
of Personnel, Retirement 
Division 

Evon, Flora M., International 
Organization Affairs, 
Office of Administrative 
Services 

Moore, Gloria J., Information 
Systems Office, Systems 
Design and Program- 
ming Division 

Smith, Patsy L. B., Bureau 
of Personnel, Retirement 
Division 

Waters, Mary R., Office 
of Medical Services 


GS-12 

Beasley, John A., Financial 
Operations 

Cooper, Patricia A., Inter- 
American Affairs 

loffreda, Anglo S., Intelligence 
and Research 

Kline, Donovan W., Office 
of Communications 

Latney, Ann A., Diplomatic 
Security 


GS-13 

Boren, Rita, Office of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Operations 

Jardine, William S., Office 
of Communications 

Johnson, Carl J., Information 
Systems Office, User 
Support Services 

Johnson, Walter T., Office 
of Communications 

Washington, Rosemarie 
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T. P., Information 
Systems Office, Systems 
Design and Program- 
ming Division 

GS-14 

Miner, William G., Office 
of Foreign Buildings 0 


Appointments 
Ahliman, Ingrid E., Intelligence 
and Research, Office 
of the Executive Director 
Beni, Alan J., Bureau of 
Personnel, Pre-Assignment 
Center 
Bingham, Roberta I., Visa 
Services 
Brosnahan, John C., Office 
of the Comptroller 
Brown, Margaret A., European 
and Canadian Affairs 
Bush, Jagoda, Foreign 
Service Institute 
Capies, Barbara J., Office 
of Facilities Management 
and Administrative 
Services, Building Manage- 
ment Operations Division 
Carpenter, Gertrud N., 
Nairobi 
Chase, Charlene B., Office 
of Fiscal Operations 
Chipman, William W. 
S., Bureau of Personnel, 
Pre-Assignment Center 
Cobert, Robert E., Diplomatic 
Security 
Cole, Nannie L., Office 
of Facilities Management 
and Administrative 
Services, Building Manage- 
ment Operations Division 
Crawford, Christopher 
O., Office of the Comp- 
troller 
Devine, Arthur W., Office 
of Communications 
Dittmeier, David A., Diplo- 
matic Security 
Dunbar, Leon L., Office 
of Facilities Management 
and Administrative 
Services, Building Manage- 
ment Operations Division 
Durocher, Michele L., 
Intelligence and Research 
Epstein, David G., Diplomatic 
Security 
Fereno, Gary M., Bureau 
of International Communi- 


cations and Information 
Policy 
Fewell, Terry M., Diplomatic 
Security 
Fuhrer, Mary J., Office 
of the Under Secretary 
for Management, Family 
Liaison Office 
Galatz, Karen M., Office 
of the Secretary 
Goldberg, Paul, Financial 
Operations 
Gravely, Walter V., Diplo- 
matic Security 
Heilbron, William M., 
Office of the Comptroller 
Hirshorn, M. Bruce, Office 
of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Management 
Jankovits, Kevin R., Office 
of the Comptroller 
Johnson, Joyce A., Office 
of Financial Systems 
Joyce, Sharon M., Office 
of the Comptroller 
King, Lillian F., Inter- 
American Affairs, Office 
of the Executive Director 
Lacomb, Lisa E., Mexico 
Lawrence, David E., U.S. 
Mission to the United 
Nations 
Ledbetter, Lois A., Oceans 
and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific 
Affairs 
Linger, Maria, Jerusalem 
Lun, Linda L.C., Foreign 
Service Institute 
Mason, Isaac S., Office 
of Communications 
Moede, Sharon K., Nairobi 
Monroe, Sally M., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Contract 
Branch 
Moore, Stephen, Cairo 
Nelson, Amy B., Refugee 
Programs 
Ness, Marjorie E. H., 
Foreign Service Institute 
O’Toole, Michael J., Office 
of the Comptroller 
Pachon, Consuelo, Overseas 
Citizens Services 
Palmer, Mary C., Office 
of the Comptroller, 
Pre-Assignment Center 
Penny, Blanche J., Bureau 
of Personnel, Pre-Assign- 
ment Center 


Pittman, Walton M., Niamey 
Price, Linda C., Office 
of the Comptroller 
Prickett, Russell O., Classifica- 
tion/Declassification 
Center 
Propst, Kyong H., Mexico 
Pryce, Joan M., Office 
of the Under Secretary 
for Management, Family 
Liaison Office 
Roberts, Hugh R., Foreign 
Affairs Data Proc- 
essing Center 
Shattan, Joseph J., Office 
of the Secretary 
Sherman, Edward R., 

Office of the Comptroller 
Simms, Kathleen M., Office 
of Fiscal Operations 

Simms, William H., Diplo- 
matic Security 
Sims, Melvin H., Office 
of Facilities Management 
and Administrative 
Services, Building Manage- 
ment Operations Division 
Smith, Leopoldine E., 
Nairobi 
Spencer Jr., Robert T., 
Diplomatic Security 
Stephens, John A., Office 
of Communications 
Taylor, Cornella C., Economic 
and Business Affairs 
Turk, Veronica A., Passport 
Agency, Houston 
Walker, Consuelo E., 
Nairobi 
White, Patricia L., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Contract 


Branch 

Wilks, George L., Office 
of Facilities Management 
and Administrative 
Services, Building Manage- 
ment Operations Division 0 


Reassignments 

Booth, Angela P., Passport 
Agency, Special Services 
Division to Diplomatic 
Security, Washington Re- 
gional Diplomatic 
Courier Division 

Boykin, Joanne D., Bureau 
of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs to 
Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center 
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Brooks, Angela M., Foreign 
Affairs Information 
Management Center to 
Foreign Affairs Data 
Processing Center 

Burke, Margaret M., Bureau 
of Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs to 
Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 

Burr, Jeannette M., Inter- 
American Affairs to 
Office of Management 
Operations 

Crismond, Robin C., Bureau 
of Personnel, Pre-As- 
signment Center to Office 
of the Compiroller 

Diggs, Joyce A., Foreign 
Service Institute, Office 
of the Registrar to Foreign 
Service Institute, 
Consular Training 

Drew, Kena D., Passport 
Agency, Public Issuance 
Division to Consular 
Affairs, Communication 
and Records Branch 

Fitzgerald, Estela S., Diplo- 
matic Security to Bureau of 
International Communica- 
tions and Information 
Policy 

Goodrum, Joan B., Office 
of the Secretary to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Graham, Sarah I., Passport 
Agency, New York 
to Northeast Passport 
Processing Center 

Harris, Tracy L., Bureau 
of Personnel, Pre-Assign- 
ment Center to European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Hill, Patricia A., Office 
of the Legal Adviser to 
Office of Management Op- 
erations 

Holloman, Susan, Passport 
Agency, Manual Records 
Branch to Consular 
Affairs 

Jackson, Carolyn, Refugee 
Programs to Diplo- 
matic Security 

Jackson, George, Passport 
Agency, Public Issuance 
Division to Passport 
Agency, Manual Records 
Branch 
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Jenkins, Selina, Consular 
Affairs to Office of 
Management Operations 

Maldonado, Lydia E., 
Passport Agency, Houston 
to Passport Agency, 
Boston 

McNeil, Lattice I., Inter- 
American Affairs, 

Office of the Coordinator 
for Public Diplomacy 

for Latin America to Inter- 
American Affairs, 

Office of the Executive 
Director 

Messer, Lynette A., Bureau 
of Personnel, Pre-Assign- 
ment Center to European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Morgan, Michelle A., 
Passport Agency, San 
Francisco to Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Management 

Reynolds, Pamela M., 

Office of the Under Secre- 
tary for Management 

to Office of Medical Serv- 
ices 

Russell, Catherine J., 

Office of Facilities Man- 
agement and Admin- 
istrative Services, General 
Services Division to 
Office of Facilities Man- 
agement and Administrat- 
tive Services, Buildings 
Services Branch 

Ryan, Deborah K., Bureau 
of Personnel to Office 
of the Comptroller 

Sadoff, David A., Bureau 
of Personnel to Politico- 
Military Affairs 

Sewell, Bobbie J., Office 
of Supply, Transportation 
and Procurement, Despatch 
Agency, San Francisco 
to Office of Supply, Trans- 
portation and Procure- 
ment, Despatch Agency, 
Baltimore 

Tolbert, Colette N., Inter- 
American Affairs to 
Politico-Military Affairs 

Veghte, Dorothy E., Intel- 
ligence and Research, Con- 
trol Division to 
Intelligence and Research, 
Security Branch 

Washington, Cassie Y., 


Passport Agency, Wash- 
ington to Passport Agency, 
Correspondence Branch 
West, Kevin F., Office 
of Communications, 
Messenger Preparation 
and Cryptographic 
Section to Office of 
Communications, Com- 
munication Systems 
Section 0 


Resignations 

Alexander, Donna S., 
Passport Agency, Auto- 
mated Records Branch 

Alexander, Paulette, Passport 
Agency, New Orleans 

Bailey, Jerlene, Office 
of Communications 

Barnett, Cheryl E., Passport 
Agency, Automated 
Records Branch 

Barsky, Donna A.., Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Brackens, Patricia A., 
Passport Agency, San 
Francisco 

Broadhurst, Avis M., Foreign 
Service Institute 

Broh-Kahn, Jere, Classifica- 
tion/Declassification 
Center 

Caudra, Lorena, Foreign 
Service Institute 

Cheslaw, Irving G., Classifica- 
tion/Declassification 
Center 

Chesley, Carolyn E., Foreign 
Affairs Information 
Management Center, 
Information Access 


Branch 

Daniel, Edwina P., Office 
of the Comptroller 

Drinks, Drucilla R., Passport 
Agency, Miami 

Fennell, Lynda M., Passport 
Agency, Boston 

Green, Alice, Foreign Affairs 
Information Manage- 
ment Center, Information 
Access Branch 

Grigsby Jr., William L., 
Office of the Comptroller, 
Pre-Assignment Center 

Hinds, Kelli D., Passport 
Agency, Seattle 

Irabi, Haifa, Foreign Service 
Institute 

Jounson, Lisa K., Foreign 


Affairs Information 
Management Center, 
Information Access 
Branch 
Kirby, Sara P., Foreign 
Affairs Information Man- 
agement Center, Infor- 
mation Access Branch 
Lotocki, Mary L., Bureau 
of Personnel 
Marsh, Rebecca K., Office 
of Medical Services 
Melvin, Audrey J., Passport 
Agency, Automated 
Records Branch 
Myers, Carman B., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington 
Field Office 
Mysliwy, Linda M., Office 
of Protocol 
Nichols, Rosemary R., 
Passport Agency, Seattle 
Noto, John L., U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations 
Odom, Rodney C., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 
Okeefe, Allison J., Diplomatic 
Security 
Pelczynski, Gabrielle D., 
Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for 
Operations 
Reese, Doris M., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington 
Field Office 
Riddle, Barbara j., Oslo 
Roberts, Nadine B., Office 
of the Secretary 
Schloss, Barbara A., Passport 
Agency, Seattle 
Schneider Jr., William, 
Office of the Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assist- 
ance, Science and 
Technology 
Schwarzenbach, Valerie 
M., Office of the Inspector 
General 
Shorter, Henrietta, Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs 
Totah, Fuad S., Passport 
Agency, San Francisco 
Treusch, Paul A., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary 
for Operations 
Tumminia, C. Angela, 
Bern 
Turner, Veronica B., Office 
of Protocol, Office 
of the Executive Director 
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Vidmar, Bethann H., Office 
of the Comptroller 

Walton, Rosa M., Inter- 
American Affairs 

Wilson, Gwynette J., Office 
of Fiscal Operations 0 


Retirements 

Bethavas, George S., U.S. 
Mission to the United 
Nations 

Camozzo, Egle G., Foreign 
Service Institute 

Chappell, Willie A., Passport 
Agency, Houston 

Green, Beatrice E., Passport 
Agency, Chicago 

Hood, Rowena E., Office 
of Protocol, Administrative 
Division 

Waters, Eleanor V., Passport 
Agency, Los Angeles 0 
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Senior Executive 
Service pay 

The following career mem- 
bers of the Senior Executive 
Service will receive perform- 
ance pay for the 1985-86 rating 
period: 
Borek, Ted A. 
Curl, Richard E. 
Demko, George J. 
Devine, James B. 
Einaudi, Luigi R. 
Fazio, Vincent J. 
Gibbons, Elizabeth 
Harris, George S. 
Hollick, Ann 
Ifft, Edward M. 
Jenkins, Jack D. 
Kozak, Michael G. 
Kreczko, Alan J. 
Linneman, Joseph 


Long, Bill L. 
Matheson, Michael J. 
McGoldrick, Frederick 
McMinn, Douglas 
Michel, James H. 
Norton, Patrick M. 
Purcell, James N. 
Sessoms, Allen J. 
Slany, William Z. 
Surena, Andre M. 
Thessin, James H. 
Verville, Elizabeth 
Walker, Jenonne R. 
West, Mary Beth 

The following Senior Exec- 
utive Service members will re- 
ceive salary level increases: 
Camp, William L. 
Dyer, James W. 
Feldman, Roger B. 
Hergen, James G. 
Hoppe, Louise R. 


McLeod, Mary E. 
Nolan, James E. Jr. 
Olson, Peter M. 
Ramish, Timothy E. 
Robertson, William B. 
Thessin, James H. 
West, Mary Beth 
Wolfe, Edward E. @ 


FOREIGN SERVICE IN- 
STITUTE—Graduates of the 
Civil Service clerical orientation 
class, first row, left to right: 
Belinda I. Moore, Brenda W. 
Ferry, Diane R. Simpson, 
Danette S. Ragland, Pamela 

E. McGlen, Barbara A. Cramer. 
Second row: Jessie Colson 
(staff), Janet M. Kopenhaver, 
Lessie M. Allen, Margurite 

F. Wrenn, Tracy L. Harris, 
Laura Senn, Marian M. 

Lonon. 
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Appointments 

Ahring, Lilliana E., Para- 
maribo 

Armstrong, Lois I., Khartoum 

Bailey, Elisabeth, Nouakchott 

Baker, Michael G., Junior 
Office Corps 

Barcas, Catherine H., 
London 

Barnes, Jeri V., Moscow 

Bierman, Everett E., Port 
Moresby 

Boulton, Nancy E., Shanghai 

Brazier III, George W., 
Junior Officer Corps 

Broksas, Michelle A., 
Seoul 

Brown, David E., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Butchart, Mark S., Office 
of Communications 

Cantrall, Jamie L., 
Tegucigalpa 

Carle, Glenn L., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Carter, Barbara R., Islamabad 

Chern, Kenneth S., Beijing 

Cifuni, Cathy K., Buenos 
Aires 

Claffey, Daniel P., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Clary, Robert B., Cairo 

Cohen, Jonathan R., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Corcoran, Lynda I. H., 
Jakarta 

Daris, Anne-Marie, Tunis 

Delgado Jr., Gustavo, 
Junior Officer Corps 

Dennis, Jeanne A., Lima 

Depoo, Dharamchand, 
Junior Officer Corps 

Devine, Daniel C., Vienna 

Dixon, Mary A., Athens 

Donahue, Sheila K., Port- 
of-Spain 

Doughty, Judith M., Kigali 

Dunlop, Betty J., Seoul 

Elkins, Catherine J., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Emerson, Naomi J., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Fabian, Pamela S., Kinshasa 

Fernandez, Francisco J., 
Junior Officer Corps 

Fredenburg, Karen A., 
Rangoon 

Gard, Ronald M., Office 
of Communications 

Gaskill, Ann W., Lome 

Grappo, Rebecca N., Managua 
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Greenberg, Allen S., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Greenfield, Phylis O., 
Dhaka 

Hagerdon, Donna L., Diplo- 
matic Security 


*Hancharick, Cheryl R., 


London 
Harris, June M., Kaduna 
Higgins, Dorothy J., Jakarta 
Hilly, Elizabeth E., Ottawa 
Ho-Powell, Janet, Shanghai 
Hoffoss, Debra J., Frankfurt 
Holt, Marilyn P., Nairobi 
Johnson, Carol A., Mbabane 
Johnson, Lois L., Philippines 
Kadel, Wendy D., Bureau 
of Personnel, Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 
Karmilowicz, Pamela L., 
Diplomatic Security 
Kite, Carolyn D., Yaounde 
Krull, Karen B., N’Djamena 
Kwiatkowski, Caroline 
C., Kingston 
Laycock, John C., Junior 
Officer Corps 
Leahy, Rachel A.. “henyang 
Lloyd, Thomas H., Junior 
Officer Corps 
Macias, Fernando R., 
Junior Officer Corps 
McClellan, Robin K., 
Junior Officer Corps 
McKnight, Evelyn, Abu 
Dhabi 
McMillian, Harold D., 
Office of Communications 
Menyhert, Elaine, Baghdad 
Moran, Collette F., Yaounde 
Newkirk, Tracy A., Vienna 
Nolan, Mariana M., Gaborone 
Pastirik, Lindsay A., Lagos 
Pericherla, Raju S., Sofia 
Perrolle, Pierre M., Beijing 
Pisk, Camille M., Junior 
Officer Corps 
Pittman, Susan R., Abu 
Dhabi 
Roberts, Cassaundra K., 
Vienna 
Roberts, Kathy U., Guangzhou 
Rockey, David T., Junior 
Officer Corps 
Rosemann, Barbara M., 
Junior Officer Corps 
Rowland, George C., Tunis 
Rubion, Carol C., Bonn 
Sands, Seyyare S. Z., Beijing 
Schafer, David F., Junior 
Officer Corps 


Schertz, Mary L., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Schultz, Eric T., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Shelp, Deborah C., Beijing 

Sibilla, Christopher A., 
Junior Officer Corps 

Siegel, Andrew D., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Sierra, Arnold, Junior 
Officer Corps 

Simpson, Teresa E., George- 
town 

Springman, J. Michael, 
Junior Officer Corps \ 

Steinmetz, Gabriella M., 
Vienna 

Stofko, James A., Office 
of Communications 

Tighe, Deborah B., Nicosia 

Tracy, Rosario M., Paris 

Wangsness, Steven J., 
Junior Officer Corps 

Ward, Emily G., Shanghai 

Wedderien, Paul A., Junior 
Officer Corps 

White, Kim M., Junior 
Officer Corps 

Yablonski, Barbara A.., 
Moscow 0 


Transfers 

Angevine, Charles E., 
Economic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Aviation 
to Economic and Busi- 
ness Affairs, Office of Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary 
for Transportation 
and Telecommunications 


Arcement, Ned W., Canada 
to Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Op- 
erations 

Ausbrooks, Bradley. A., 
Liberia to Office of 
Communications 

Bacon, Maureen L., Barbados 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Bender, John F., Israel 
to Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Berman, David M., Greece 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Bernstein, Steven J., Diplo- 
matic Security, Washington 
Field Office to Diplomatic 
Security, Oveiseas Support 
Services Branch 

Berube, Elizabeth J., Foreign 





Service Institute, Language 
Training to Bangkok 

Bowman, Daphne T., El 
Salvador to Inter-American 
Affairs 

Bracken, Joseph M., 
Yugoslavia to Visa 
Services 

Bray III, Charles W., 
Office of Management 
Operations to Office 
of the Director General 
of the Foreign Service, Fac- 
ulty Adviser 

Brill, Kenneth C., Jordan 
to Calcutta 

Broner, David H., Peru 
to Brazzaville 

Byrd, Margarett S., Brazil 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Casey, Paul E., Philippines 
to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 

Casteel, Donald D., Passport 
Agency, Northeast 
Passport Processing 
Center to Office of 
the Secretary 

Cheatham, James H., 
Saudi Arabia to Sao 
Paulo 

Chun, James, Bureau of 
Personnel, Pre-Assignment 
Specialist Training 
to Diplomatic Security, 
Visa Fraud Branch 

Cimarolli, Linda L., Sweden 
to Office of Communi- 
cations 

Coffman, John D., Office 
of the Secretary to 
Department of the Navy 


Cohen, Henry R., Diplomatic 
Security to Ankara 
Dearborn, Douglas B., 
Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign 
Service, Faculty Adviser 
to Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 
Debusk, Loretta H., European 
and Canadian Affairs 
to Refugee Programs 
DeLisi, Scott H., Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs to Intelligence 
and Research 
Dickens, Charles E., Belgium 
to Inter-American Affairs 
Doran Jr., James P., Soviet 
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Union to Vienna 
Drexler, Robert W., East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 
to Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign 
Service, Faculty Adviser 
Dunbar, Richard C., Thailand 
to Tel Aviv 
Dundon, Paula A., Djibouti 
to African Affairs 
Dwyer, Patricia A., Office 
of Foreign Buildings 
to Intelligence and Re- 
search 
Eckert, Jeffrey L., Venezuela 
to Paris 
Ehrenfried, Charles A., 
Soviet Union to European 
and Canadian Affairs 
Eidenberg, Harvey A., 
United Arab Emirates 
to Rome 
Evans, Joseph L., Sudan 
. to Office of Communica- 
tions 
Everhart, Christine E., 
Senegal to Southern Afri- 
can Affairs 
Fairchild, Brian P., China 
to East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs 
Flower III, Ludlow, Venezuela 
to Inter-American Affairs 
Fortin, Judith O., Niger 
to Dakar 
Fox, Donald E., Sudan 
to Office of Communica- 
tions 
Freeman Jr., Howard 
J., Jamaica to Inter- 
American Affairs 
Garner, Daniel R., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington 
Field Office to Diplomatic 
Security, Counterter- 
rorism Programs 
Gordon, Kevin J., Costa 
Rica to Inter-American 
Affairs 
Gullins, Marva I., Office 
of Medical Services 
to Jakarta 
Harding, Peter X., Afghanistan 
to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 
Harrington, Craig P., 
Belgium to Abu Dhabi 
Harris, Erman H., Australia 
to Islamabad 
Hayes, Kathleen A., Brazil 
to Managua 
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Healey, Daniel O., Foreign 
Service Institute, Language 
Training to Tegucigalpa 

Healy, Theresa A., Department 
of Defense to Office 
of the Director General 
of the Foreign Service, Fac- 
ulty Adviser 

Hedin, Nancy M., France 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Higgins, Roy R., Bureau 
of Personnel, Office of 
Foreign Service Career De- 
velopment and Assign- 
ments to Diplomatic 
Security 

Howard Jr., Edwin W., 
Liberia to Bujumbura 

Hughes, Judith I., Canada 
to Vientiane 

Imburg, Elizabeth L., 
Diplomatic Security, 
Washington Field Office 
to Diplomatic Security, 
Overseas Support Services 
Branch 

Irwin, Jeffrey C., Poland 
to Dhaka 

Jacobs, Martin, International 
Organization Affairs, 
Office of UN Social and 
Refugee Affairs to 
International Organization 
Affairs, Office of 
Human Rights and Wo- 
men’s Affairs 

Jaeger, Norma L., Liberia 
to Pretoria 

Jarrett, Larry G., African 
Affairs to International Or- 
ganization Affairs 

Johnson, Gilbert M., Eco- 
nomic and Business 
Affairs, Office of Interna- 
tional Commodities 
to Economic and Business 
Affairs, Food Policy 
Division 

Johnson, Lois L., Philippines 
to Nairobi 

Johnson, Patricia J., U.S. 
Mission to the United 
Nations to Reykjavik 

Johnston Jr., Bobby W., 
Liberia to Office of 
Communications 

Joselyn, Bernadine R., 

India to European and 
Canadian Affairs 
Junod, Gloria A., Japan 


to U.S. Mission in 
Geneva 

Kahn, Claire A., Togo 
to African Affairs 

Kahn, Leon E., Togo to 
African Affairs 

Kamba, Lawrence F., 
Indonesia to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 

Kelton, Mark E., Czechoslo- 
vakia to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Kern, Anthony M., India 
to Office of the Secretary 

Kicha, Edward R., Office 
of Communications 
to Riyadh 

Kirschner, Joseph V., 
Italy to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Koch, Matthew R., Nether- 
lands to Moscow 

Kohel, Allen C., Switzerland 
to Office of Communi- 
cations 

Krumviede, Dale M., Switzer- 
land to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Laatsch, Allwyn A., United 
Kingdom to Port Moresby 

Lacock, Robert A., Central 
Africa to Bonn 

Lahiguera, Charles E., 
Office of Management 
Operations to Intelligence 
and Research 

Lang, Sara D., African 
Affairs to Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Lange, Howard H., Foreign 
Service Institute, Language 
Training to Warsaw 

Lantz, Rush D., Office 
of Communications to 
Amman 

Lapiana, Joseph A.., Italy 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Lee, Catherine A., Liberia 
to African Affairs 

Lesser, Lawrence B., 
Bangladesh to Office 
of Management Operations 

Lewandowski, David R., 
Greece to Office of 
Ce munications 

Lewis, Daris V., Haiti 
to San Jose 

Lindsey, Amy D., Mexico 
to Hong Kong 

Lindwall, David E., Colombia 


to Madrid 
Lutes, Sherry A., Kingston 
to The Hague 
Magnino, Nancy D., Sudan 
to Beijing 
Malkin, Bruce, Inter-American 
Affairs to East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs 
Malkin, Joel R., Israel 
to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 
Manago, Diane E., Kenya 
to Calcutta 
Manz, Matthias, Berlin 
to Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign 
Service, Faculty Adviser 
Maury, V. J., European 
and Canadian Affairs 
to Ankara 
Mayo III, Walter L., Bolivia 
to Executive Secretariat, 
Operations Center 
McCann, Murray J., Israel 
to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 
McGifford, Douglas G., 
Pakistan to Vienna 
McMahon, Thomas M., 
Cyprus to European and 
Canadian Affairs 
McNeal, Douglas B., China 
to the Office of the 
Director General of the 
Foreign Service, Faculty 
Adviser 
Melnick, Edward P., Argentina 
to Victoria Mahe 
Middleton, George I., 
Office of the Secretary 
to Economic and Business 
Affairs 
Mills, Kevin P., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington 
Field Office to Diplomatic 
Security, Overseas 
Support Services Branch 
Morgan, Michael P., Soviet 
Union to European 
and Canadian Affairs 
Morgan, Nancy E., Legisla- 
tive and Intergovernmental 
Affairs to African Affairs 
Morrow, Ward D., Visa 
Services to Consular Af- 
fairs 
Myrick, James F., Australia 
to Athens 
Naland, John K., Junior 
Officer Corps to Bogota 
Nance, Sidney C., Zambia 
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to Abu Dhabi 

Nelbach, Keith E., Brazil 
to Monrovia 

Nevin, Michael J., Office 
of Communications 
to Guadalajara 

O’Keefe, Michael J., Inter- 
American Affairs to 
Intelligence and Research 

O’Mahony, Joseph E., 
Bureau of Personnel, 
Board of Examiners 
to Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign 
Service, Faculty Adviser 

Ott, Elaine L., United 
Arab Emirates to Istanbul 

Owen, William H., Bangladesh 
to Madrid 

Pace, Jerry R., France 
to Office of Communica- 
tions 

Paige Jr., James A., Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs to Jeddah 

Peterson, Diane B., Guatemala 
to Mogadishu 

Petrosky, Anita, Germany 
to Harare 

Philbert, Marjorie P., 
China to Paramaribo 

Pilkauskas, Paul P., Economic 
and Business Affairs, 
Textiles Division to Eco- 
nomic and Business 
Affairs, Office of East- 
West Trade 

Plunkert, William G., 
Kuwait to Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs 

Press, Evan L., Intelligence 
and Research, Current 
Intelligence Staff to Intel- 
ligence and Research, 
Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe 

Pritchard, Gary C., Guyana 
to Ottawa 

Ragsdale, Marguerita 
D., Kuwait to Mogadishu 

Reid, William F., Bolivia 
to Abidjan 

Rendeiro Jr., John G., 
Diplomatic Security, 
Security Support Branch 
to Diplomatic Security, 
Anti-Terrorism Assistance 
Division 

Reneski Jr., Bernard J., 
France to European 
and Canadian Affairs 


Richards, Robert W., 
European and Canadian 
Affairs to Rabat 

Rigley, Bill H.', United 
Kingdom to Office of 
Communications 

Ritter, Katharyn A., Argentina 
to Kuwait 

Roberts, Edward B., Greece 
to Office of Communi- 
cations 

Roberts, Jack, Soviet Union 
to Office of Communi- 
cations 

Rodman Jr., George F., 
Diplomatic Security 
to Tegucigalpa 

Rosenberg, Kenneth, Domini- 
can Republic to Bureau 
of Personnel, Office 
of Management 

Runge, Karen E., East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs 
to Hong Kong 

Rupp, David S., France 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Santos, Marie B., Colombia 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Schwartz Jr., Louis, Inter- 
American Affairs to 
Diplomatic Security 

Scrosia Jr., Jerry T., Yemen 
Arab Republic to Port 
Louis 

Seroor, Jeanette, Finland 
to Beijing 

Sherman, Dona P., Near 
Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs to Consular 
Affairs 

Siekert, Paul R., Mexico 
to Intelligence and 
Research 

Silins, Ints M., Sweden 
to Foreign Service 
Institute, University 
Training 

Simmons, Angus T., Secre- 
tariat Staff to Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Sippel, Andrea A., Syria 
to Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Smith, Raymond F., Southern 
African Affairs to 
Foreign Service Institute 

Smoot, Mary C., Mexico 
to Office of the Director 
General of the Foreign 
Service, Faculty Adviser 


Sorg, Richard B., Malawi 
to Port Moresby 

Spakauskas, Anthony, 
Foreign Service Institute 
to Office of Foreign 
Buildings 

Stephenson Jr., Richard 
M., Colombia to Moscow 

Stewart, Karen B., Laos 
to Economic and Business 
Affairs 

Stranford, John D., European 
and Canadian Affairs 
to Moscow 

Tauber, Mark S., Kingston 
to San Jose 

Thielmann, A. Gregory, 
Office of the Secretary 
to Bureau of Personnel 

Thomas Jr., Harry K., 
Peru to Kaduna 

Thurmond, Etta L., Somalia 
to Karachi 

Trainham, Rosa E., Diplo- 
matic Security, Secretary’s 
Detail Division to Diplo- 
matic Security, Special In- 
vestigation Branch 

Troth, Ernest M., Jordan 
to Cairo 

Tschirgi, Scot W., Guatemala 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Turner III, Hugh J., Turkey 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Turner, Cynthia J., Turkey 
to European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Turner, Pauline E., Soviet 
Union to European 
and Canadian Affairs 

Turpen, Juliette S., India 
to Jakarta 

Urdahl, Candy K., Jordan 
to Cairo 

Walles, Jacob, Oceans 
and International Environ- 
mental and Scientific 
Affairs to Economic and 
Business Affairs 

Wanner, Marilyn M., 
Diplomatic Security, 
Secretary’s Detail to Diplo- 
matic Security, Coordina- 
tion Center 

Warnell III, William G., 
Burma to East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 

Weiland, Stirton O., Philip- 
pines to Office of 
Communications 


Wentland Jr., Arthur 
W., Tanzania to African 
Affairs 

Weston, Thomas G., Germany 
to Foreign Service 
Institute 

Wiznitzer, Mark L., Nether- 
lands to European and 
Canadian Affairs 

Wood, Elizabeth B., Diplo- 
matic Security, Secretary’s 
Detail to Diplomatic 
Security, Coordination 
Center 

Wooddy, Timothy W., 
Pakistan to Office of 
Communications 

Young, Etta J., Nigeria 
to Cotonou 

Zeitner, Chris R., Honduras 
to Inter-American Affairs 

Zschack, Harry M., Cyprus 
to Office of Communica- 
tions 

Zweifel, Sam, Portugal 
to Office of Medical 
Services 0 


Resignations 

Ballard, Joseph F., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington 
Field Office 

Bedwell, Jimmie D., Bangkok 

Bell, David S., Bureau 
of Personnel, Pre-Assign- 
ment Specialist Training 

Billups, Sandra, Abu Dhabi 

Black, Yvonne, Praia 

Boulton, Nancy E., Beijing 

Campbell, Sandra J., Tel 
Aviv 

Carlson, Jennifer W., 
Kathmandu 

Chern, Kenneth S., Cebu 

Davidson, Joni L., Leningrad 

Gelner, Kathryn L., Beijing 

Guerra-Mondragon, Gabriel, 
Bureau of Personnel 

Henderson Jr., John K., 
Diplomatic Security 

Henningsen, Rachel W., 
Harare 

Holmberg, Sandra K., 
Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs 

Kapalko, David A., Diplomatic 
Security, Washington 
Field Office 

Lawson, Amy J., Bonn 

Longeteig, Karen R., Bureau 
of Personnel 
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Moore Sr., Philip E., Office 
of Communications 

Morgan, James M., Cas- 
ablanca 

Palmer, Georgia M., Dar- 
es-Salaam 

Robertson, Mark A., Van- 
couver 

Scanlan, Malia J., Belgrade 

Searle Jr., William A., 
Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency 

Smith, David V., Mexico 

Smith, William J., Office 
of Communications 

Stoll, Stephen E., Paris 

Straub, Alice K., Intelligence 
and Research 

Toone, Joseph W., Office 
of Communications 

Tucker, John C., Economic 
and Business Affairs 

Watson, Kimm §., Interna- 
tional Organization 
Affairs 

Wisecarver Jr., Charles 
D., Jakarta 

Won, Mimi J., Hamilton 0 


Retirements 

Chaleff, Herbert L., Malabo 

Diamanti, Walker A., 
Calcutta 

Falzgraf, Marietta B., 
European and Canadian 
Affairs 

Feathers, Robert M., Ponta 
Delgada 

Filakovsky, John F., Stock- 
holm 

Hennemeyer, Robert T., 
Office of the Director Gen- 
eral of the Foreign 
Service, Faculty Adviser 

Kozuch, Frank J., Legislative 
and Intergovernmental 
Affairs 

Labrie, Norman C., Office 
of the Secretary 

Little, Joe M., Manila 

McIntyre, Terry V., Caracas 

Otey, Elizabeth W., Calcutta 

Reavey, Henry F., Office 
of Communications 

Severson, Betty J., Frankfurt 

Slavik, Pauline A., Amman 0 


New status 

The U.S. Consulate in 
Sapporo, Japan, has been desig- 
nated a consulate general. 0 


January 1987 


Rating, reviewing 
officers are cited 


The following were 
commended by the 1986 selec- 
tion boards for the quality 
of their rating and reviewing 
statements. They will have 
memoranda concerning the com- 
mendations included in 
their performance files. 
Acquavella, Joseph F. 
Adams Jr., Madison M. 
Amstutz, J. Bruce 
Andrews, George R. 
Antal, Elizabeth F. 
Austin Jr., Robert D. 
Baker, John H. 
Barbour, Robert E. 
Barry, Robert L. 
Basora, Adrian Anthony 
Baysden, Alton R. 

Beall, David R. 
Becker, Jane Ellen 
Becker, Robert W. 
Belew, Wendell, L. 
Bell, Randolph M. 
Bellows, Michael D. 
Benedict, Lawrence Neal 
Bennett, John E. 
Benson, Ross E. 
Biggs, Jeffrey R. 
Binnendijk, Johannes A. 
Bishop, James K. 
Bizic, Eli William 
Black, Dorothy J. 
Blackford, Peggy 
Blackwill, Robert D. 
Blanford, James E. 
Bodde, Peter W. 
Boehm, Richard W. 
Booth, Anita S. 
Borter, David P. 
Bostick, Ronald E. 
Boswell, Eric J. 
Boucher, Richard A. 
Bova, Michele M. 
Bowers, Charles R. 
Breer, William T. 
Briggs, Everett E. 
Brooks, Thomas S. 
Brown, Charles F. 
Brown, Kenneth L. 
Brown, William A. 
Browning, James D. 
Browning, Steven A. 
Buchholz, Roy E. 
Burleigh, A. Peter 
Burson, Weldon D. 
Burton, Bruce G. 
Bushnell, John A. 


Butcher, Duane C. 
Butcher, W. Scott 
Cairns, Thomas E. 
Camp, William L. 
Carolan Jr., Thomas J. 
Carpenter Jr., Harlow J. 
Carpenter, Michael 
Carson, Michael J. 
Casey, Mary Ann 
Casse III, Marshall L. 
Castrodale, Richard C. 
Chester Jr., George A. 
Clare III, Daniel H. 
Clark Jr., William 
Clark, Bruce W. 
Clarke, Henry Lee 
Cleveland, Paul M. 
Coffey, Steven J. 
Colbert, Larry 
Cole Jr., Harry E. 
Cooper, James Ford 
Crigler, T. Frank 
Crocker, Chester A. 
Crocker, Ryan Clark 
Cross, Thomas 
Dachi, Stephen F. 
Dalton, Reginald F. 
Dameron III, William H. 
Davidow, Jeffrey 
Davis Jr., John R. 
Davison, John S. 
De Pierre-Hollowell, Daria 
De Vos, Peter Jon 
Debell, Georgia J. 
Diamanti, Walker A. 
Dittmer, Clark M. 
Diouhy, David B. 
Donnelly, Shaun E. 
Dubose Jr., Robert W. 
Dunlop, Thomas P. H. 
Durkee, Michael L. 
Dustin, Eben H. 
Dworken Jr., Morton R. 
Eastham Jr., Alan W. 
Edgar, William H. 
Eisner, Adolph H. 
Ellsbury, Allan V. 
Engel, Bernard 
Farrand, Robert W. 
Fazio, Vincent James 
Finney Jr., John D. 
Fischer, David J. 
Flaten, Robert A. 
Foster, Timberlake 
Frank, W. Douglas 
Freeman Jr., Charles W. 
Friedman Jr., Townsend B. 
Fringer, David L. B. 
Funseth, Robert L. 
Furness, Brian R. 
Galanto, Fred J. 


Gardner, Paul F. 
Garrison, Richard A. 
Garza, Oliver P. 
Gelbard, Robert S. 
Gillespie Jr., Charles A. 
Gnehm Jr., Edward W. 
Gosnell, Jack L. 
Graham, Hilton L. 
Grassle, John E. 
Greenwald, G. Jonathan 
Gregorio, F. Peter 
Gribbin III, Robert E. 
Griffith, Wayne G. 
Haas, George F. 

Hall, James H. 

Hall, John E. 
Hamilton, Donna J. 
Hamilton, Thomas P. 
Hammond, Robert E. 
Hanks, J. Wayne 
Hardy, Alan M. 

Hare, Paul J. 
Harrison, William G. 
Harro>, William C. 
Harter, Dennis G. 
Haugh, William J. 
Hayes, Patrick R. 
Hays, Donald S. 
Hazewski, Joseph J. 
Herrmann, George S. 
Hill, H. Kenneth 
Hinton, Deane R. 
Hipson, J. Stephen 
Hirsch, John L. 
Holladay, Thomas L. 
Hollingsworth Jr., Hugh B. 
Holmes, H. Allen 
Horowitz, Herbert E. 
Howard, Richard B. 
Howell Jr., W. Nathaniel 
Howland, Richard C. 
Hrinak, Donna J. 
Hughes, Arthur H. 
Hughs, John L. 
Humphrey, George M. 
Hyde, William 
Immerman, Robert M. 
Ivie, John K. 

Jacks, David T. 
Jackson, Richard L. 
Jacobs, Stephen H. 
Jennings, Hartford T. 
Johnson, Daniel A. 
Johnston, James J. 
Jones, A. Elizabeth 
Jones, George F. 
Jones, Ralph T. 
Jonietz, Kari K. 

Kalb, Bernard 

Keane, John F. 
Keeley, Robert V. 
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Keil, Charles F. 
Keller, Peter R. 
Killough, T. Patrick 
King, Barrington 
King, John H. 

Kirby, Harmon E. 
Kirkpatrick, Ronald K. 
Klemp, Stephen H. 
Klosson, Michael 
Kobler, Arthur L. 
Kobliska, Jayne L. 
Kochanek, Louis J. 
Kreuser, Edward 
Laase, Paul L. 

Lamb, Denis 
Lambert, Lynne F. 
Lanpher, E. Gibson 
Langford, Patricia A. 
Laurello Jr., Ralph F. 
Lechevet, Jon N. 
Ledogar, Stephen J. 
Leidel, Donald C. 
Leininger, Wayne S. 
Lenet, Jan E. 

Levy, Ira H. 

Licht III, Louis F. 
Lilley, James R. 
Lippe, Stuart H. 
Lopez, Gerard J. 
Lord, Winston 
Loskot, William F. 
Lowman, Shepard C. 
Lundy, Walter A. 
MacFarlane, Lewis R. 
Mack, James F. 
Malpass, Hanson R. 
Manderscheid, Gerald E. 
Manning, Evelyn R. 
Maroney, Richard T. 
Marsh, William H. 
Marx, Richard L. 
Mast, Charles A. 
McCallie, Marshall F. 
McCoy, Richard 
McAteer, Mary M. 
McClain, Anita F. 
McConville, Donald Floyd 
McDonald, John E. 
McKee, Richard K. 
McLaughlin, Joseph D. 
McLean, J. Phillip 
Mecke, Frederick A. 
Melrose Jr., Joseph H. 
Meyers, Marilyn A. 
Miller, Bowman H. 
Millington, Jeffrey V.S. 
Mitchell, Katharine S. 
Moats, Simeon L. 
Modderno, John P. 
Moede, Austin L. 
Monjo, John C. 
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Montgomery, Robert J. 
Morse, Adriaen M. 
Morton, James H. 
Mulvey, Mark E. 
Munoz, Arnold N. 
Murphy, Nicholas M. 
Murphy, Peter O. 
Murphy, Richard W. 
Nach, James P. 

Nagy Jr., Tibor P. 
Napper, Larry C. 
Neal Jr., Alfred H. 
Nell, Gerald L. 
Nesberg, Rosil A. 
Nice, Jeremy 

Nixon, Warren P. 
Nora, Clyde G. 
Notheis, Walter M. 
Nugnes, Paul R. 
Nyborg, Keith 
O’Keefe, John M. 
Ober Jr., Robert F. 
Ogden, Jerome C. 
Olmon, E. Parks 
Orozco, Cristobal R. 
Parker, Donald E. 
Parker, Maurice S. 
Parsons, Edmund M. 
Pascoe, B. Lynn 
Passage, David D. 
Peashock, David J. 
Pendleton Jr., Miles S. 
Penn, Earl L. 

Penner Jr., Vernon D. 
Peters, Lauralee 
Peters, Ronald J. 
Peterson, Katherine H. 
Pogue, William B. 
Popovich, Patricia 
Porter, Leonard J. 
Presel, Joseph A. 
Price II, Charles H. 
Pringle, Robert M. 
Pryce, William T. 
Purnell, John A. 
Rabens, Ronald B. 
Ramsay, William C. 
Reed II, Henry M. 
Reed, Karla 

Reeves, Sidney V. 
Rhinehart, Frank E. 
Richardson, Robert P. 
Rivera, Rudolph Lawrence 
Roberts, David L. 
Robins, David S. 
Robinson, Roger H. 
Rollins, Arthur J. 
Rose, Gerald S. 

Ross, Christopher W. S. 
Rouse, John H. 
Russell, Lawrence D. 


Ryan Jr., Robert J. 
Sadler, Paul 

Salmon Jr., Charles B. 
Sambaiew, Nancy H. 
Sanchez, Fernando 
Sandberg, Dennis A. 
Sardinas, Martha 
Savage, Eleanor W. 
Scheer, Stuart S. 
Schermerhorn, Lange 


Schifferdecker, Arnold P. 


Schmidt, Carl W. 
Schneider Jr., William 
Schoeb, Donald R. 
Schumaker, James F. 
Schunter, Elaine B. 
Setiz, Raymond G. H. 
Sell, Louis D. 

Shaft, Norman T. 
Shapiro, Charles S. 
Sheinbaum, Gilbert H. 
Sheppard, Frederick H. 
Shinn, David H. 
Shirley, Frederick G. 
Shostal, Pierre 
Shurtleff, Leonard G. 
Silins, Ints M. 
Simpson, Daniel H. 
Skoug Jr., Kenneth N. 
Slattery, Janina 

Smith Jr., Dane F. 
Smith, David G. 
Smith, David W. 
Smith, Keith C. 
Smith, Raymond F. 
Smith, Raymond V. 
Smith, Samuel V. 
Smith, Sandra R. 
Smith, Stephen T. 
Solitario, Thomas 
Spain, James W. 
Spees, David N. 
Sprague, Brenda S. 
Stahnke, Paul K. 
Stevens, Justice B. 
Stevenson, Lloyd 
Stout, Charles R. 
Strasser, Daniel A. 
Streeb, Gordon L. 
Suddarth, Roscoe S. 
Swing, William L. 
Talcott, Gregory M. 
Thayer, Harry E. T. 
Theros, Patrick N. 
Thibault Jr., Albert A. 
Thomas Jr., William W. 
Thompson, Alan R. 
Tkacik Jr., John J. 
Todman, Terence A. 
Tomseth, Victor L. 
Trujillo, Dora 


Tynes, Robert E. 
Vargas, Felix 

Varly, Joseph M. 
Vershbow, Alexander R. 
Vickers, Harold E. 

Von Briesen, Mary 
Wachob, James R. 
Walker Jr., Edward S. 
Walker Jr., Julius W. 
Walker, Byron P. 
Walker, Howard K. 
Walker, Richard L. 
Waller, William J. 
Wauchope, Keith L. 
Wayker, Charles D. 
Wayne, Earl A. 

Webb, James H. 

White, Jeffrey S. 

White, Steven J. 
Whitridge III, John C. 
Widenhouse, Thomas M. 
Wiegert, H. Thomas 
Wilcox Jr., Philip C. 
Wilkinson III, Theodore S. 
Williams, Dennis L. 
Wills, Ashley 

Wolf, John S. 

Woods, Ronald E. 
Woodward, Donald R. 
Woolwine, Walter J. 
Wright Jr., Lacy A. 
Wright, Rederick M. 
Zajac, Eugene C. 
Zinoman, Murray David 0 


Promotees must file 

Members of the Senior For- 
eign Service who were pro- 
moted to counselor on October 
12 are automatically covered by 
the Ethics in Government Act of 
1978, a Department Notice ad- 
vises. They are required to file a 
financial disclosure report, 
SF-278, within 30 days of pro- 
motion. They must also file an 
annual financial report, by May 
15. Forms may be obtained at 
bureau and post administrative 
offices. 0 


Correction 

In a photo of Nordic 
chiefs of mission, Page 
49 of the December issue, 
the caption prepared by 
the post inadvertently omitted 
the name of Ambassador 
to Denmark Terence A. Tod- 
man, who was fourth from 
right. STATE regrets the error. 
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NEW DELHI, India—Ambassador John 
Gunther Dean presents retirement certificates 
to, on left, Aziz Ahmed, a painter with 
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p. ll 
Xhartoum, May, p. 9 
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La Paz, May, p. 8 

Lamb, Robert E., June, 
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Perkins, Edward J., Dec., 
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Mogadishu, Nov., p. 34 

Nassau, May, p. 36 

Hong Kong, Apr., p. 34 

Panama, Jan., p. 38 
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Seafood, Dec., p. 24 
Secretaries, Jan., p. 12 
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Shanghai, Jan., p. 30 
Sherman, Richard M., July, 
p. 10 
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Spees, David N., Aug./ 
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Spiers, Ronald I., June, 
p. 5 
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Translator, Jan., p. 17 
Transplants: heart and lung, 

Nov., p. 26 
Treaty room, Jan., p. 32, 

Dec., p. 19 
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Wiener, Kerry, Dec., p. 
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Yemen, Nov., p. 6 
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23 years’ service; Raj Malik, a telephone B.C. Mathur, procurement agent with 34 
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Bureau Notes 


The Seventh Floor 


Office of the Secretary 


SECRETARY SHULTZ traveled to 
Guatemala City, November 10-11, to attend the 
Organization of American States general assembly 
meeting. Accompanying him were M. CHARLES 
HILL, executive assistant to the Secretary; B. 
LYNN PASCOE, deputy executive secretary; PA- 
TRICK F. KENNEDY, executive director, Ex- 
ecutive Secretariat; special assistants KEITH ED- 
DINS and DEBORAH GRAZE; personal assistant 
LORA SIMKUS; the Department’s spokesman, 
CHARLES REDMAN; MARCIA WONG, staff 
officer, Secretariat Staff; DIANNE SHEAKLEY, 
secretarial assistant, Secretariat Staff. Advancing 
the Secretary’s trip were LISA KUBISKE, staff 
officer, Secretariat Staff, and secretarial assistant 
DOROTHY SIMMONS. Also accompanying him 
were the assistant secretary for inter-American af- 
fairs, ELLIOTT ABRAMS, and two members of 
his staff, BOB GELBARD and MARK TAYLOR; 
and the assistant secretary for international narco- 
tics matters, ANN WROBLESKI. 

On November 17 Secretary Shultz traveled to 
Chicago, to speak at the International House of 
Chicago’s conference on U.S.-Soviet relations. 
Accompanying him were Mr. Hill; Mr. Kennedy; 
Mr. Redman; GLYN DAVIES, special assistant to 
the Secretary; and JACKIE MACUK, personal as- 
sistant to the Secretary. 

Secretary Shultz attended bilateral meetings 
with Canadian officials in Ottawa, Canada, 
November 21. Traveling with him were Mr. Hill 
and his personal assistant, BONITA BENDER; B. 
Lynn Pascoe; Mr. Kennedy; Glyn Davies; ED 
SMITH, staff officer, Secretariat Staff; and 
CINDY TRODDEN, secretarial assistant. Ad- 
vancing the trip were KATHLEEN 
FITZPATRICK, staff officer, Secretariat Staff, 
and SAADIA SARKIS, secretarial assistant. Ac- 
companying the Secretary were Mr. Redman; the 
under secretary for economic affairs, W. ALLEN 
WALLIS; JIM MEDAS, deputy assistant secre- 
tary for European affairs, and RICHARD SMITH, 
deputy assistant secretary of state for oceans and 
international environmental and scientific affairs. 

From December 8-12, Secretary Shultz trav- 
eled to Chevening, United Kingdom, for consulta- 
tions, then to Brussels for a ministerial meeting. 
Those accompanying the Secretary and advancing 
his trips included Mr. Hill; B. Lynn Pascoe and 
personal assistant MARTI SZRAMEK; Mr. Ken- 
nedy; Mr. Eddins, Ms. Graze, Ms. Simkus and 
Ms. Bender; ELIZABETH GASTON and JOYCE 
NESMITH, personal assistants to the Secretary; 
Secretariat Staff officers MAURA HARTY, 
MARY HAINES and DAN FRIEDHEIM; secre- 
tarial assistants JACKIE STEIN, DEBORAH 
GODFREY, SHARON OHTA and SAADIA 
SARKIS; RICHARD SOLOMON, director, Pol- 
icy Planning Staff; PAUL NITZE; Mr. Wallis; the 
assistant secretary for European affairs, 
ROZANNE RIDGWAY, and her deputy, 
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CHARLES THOMAS; the assistant secretary for 
politico-military affairs, ALLEN HOLMES; and 
Mr. Redman. 0 


Office of the Deputy Secretary 

Deputy Secretary JOHN C.WHITEHEAD at- 
tended the Atlantic Conference in Nice, France, 
followed by visits to capitals in eastern Europe: 
Budapest, Hungary; Belgrade, Yugoslavia; and 
Bucharest, Romania, November 6-16. Accom- 
panying him on the eastern European portion of 
his trip were MARTIN WENICK, deputy assistant 
secretary for European affairs; MARC GROSS- 
MAN, executive assistant w the Deputy Secretary; 
DAVID WEISS, special assistant; EVA FEN- 
DERSON, personal assistant; and CHARLES 
SKELLENGER, general services officer, Execu- 
tive Secretariat. 0 





Office of the Under Secretary 
for Political Affairs 

Under Secretary MICHAEL H. ARMA- 
COST delivered a speech at the Department din- 
ner, November 18, in honor of the 40th anniver- 
sary of the Fulbright educational exchange 
program. 0 


Policy Planning Staff 

On November 21 director RICHARD SOL- 
OMON traveled to New York, to address the 
Council on Foreign Relations conference on what 
has become known as the Reagan Doctrine ... 
Principal deputy director NELSON LEDSKY 
spoke on ‘‘Perspectives on Public Policy,’’ at the 
Brookings Institution’s Williamsburg conference, 
November 15 ... Deputy director KENNETH 
BLEAKLEY was the keynote speaker at the West 
Virginia consortium for faculty and course de- 
velopment in international studies, November 6, 
in Morgantown, W.Va. ... Deputy director 
RICHARD KAUZLARICH provided the mid-ca- 
reer group at Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies with an overview of U.S. 
foreign policy, November 24 ... Member STE- 
PHEN COHEN traveled to McDill Air Force 
Base, Tampa, Fla., November 19, for briefings on 
the status of military cooperation with Pakistan ... 
Member NORMAN LEVIN played the role of a 
U.S. Government official in a Foreign Service In- 
stitute Korean exercise, November 14-15 ... On 
November 15 member JOHN VAN- 
OUDENAREN delivered an overview of arms 
control issues at the New Jersey faculty consor- 
tium at St. John’s College, N.J. ... SANDRA 
O’LEARY, member for trade policy, participated 
in the New York Canada-U.S. conference on 
‘*Business’ Stake in the Free Trade Negotia- 
tions.’’ ... Member ELLEN LAIPSON traveled 
to Mogadishu, Nairobi and Addis Ababa for pol- 
icy visits, November 9-26. 0 





Office of Protocol 
Protocol chief SELWA ROOSEVELT es- 
corted QUEEN SOFIA of Spain, who was in 


Washington on a private visit for the opening of 
the opera ‘‘Goya’’ at the Kennedy Center and the 
Goya exhibit at the National Gallery of Art... 
Mrs. Roosevelt escorted the president of Costa 
Rica and his wife and the president of Zaire and 
his wife during their official working visits to 
Washington ... Private visits to Washington were 
made by the president of Haiti, the Zulu chief of 
South Africa, the vice presidents of Panama and 
Ecuador, the United Kingdom prime minister 
Thatcher (who met with PRESIDENT REAGAN 
at Camp David) and by the foreign ministers of 
Pakistan, Finland, and Greece ... Assigned to 
these visits were assistant chief CATHERINE 
MURDOCK, JAMES MANNING, PATRICK 
DALY, REBECCA BERNIER, JULIE AN- 
DREWS, RANDY BAUMGARDNER, MARY 
MASSERINI, SAM CASTLEMAN, JAMES 
PAYNE, TINA MORRIS, MARYELLEN VAN- 
DIVIER, ERIN WALSH and CAROL SOMER- 
VILLE ... Assistant chief PAMELA GARDNER, 
assisted by KRIS DAWLEY, APRIL GUICE, 
GEORGIA BOOTH and KIM MIDDLETON, 
organized the following events hosted by the Sec- 
retary of State: a reception in connection with the 
American ambassadors conference on narcotics; a 
reception in honor of VICTOR URQUIDI, 1986 
lecturer for the Lincoln/Juarez series; a working 
luncheon, hosted by the Secretary, and a dinner 
hosted by the Secretary and Mrs. Shultz in honor 
of the foreign minister of Greece; a dinner hosted 
by the Secretary in conjunction with a discussion 
of foreign affairs resource requirements; and 
luncheons hosted by the Secretary for the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service Association, the president of 
Costa Rica and the President of Zaire. Assisting at 
the events were RANDY BAUMGARDNER and 
LOUISE BENNETT. 

Mrs. Roosevelt escoried the ambassadors- 
designate of Uganda, Gabon, Sri Lanka, Domin- 
ica, Pakistan, Cote d’Ivoire, Thailand, Liberia, 
Morocco and Iceland to present credentials to the 
President. Assisting were deputy chief of protocol 
TIMOTHY L. TOWELL, assistant chief 
RICHARD GOOKIN, LYNNE MILLER, JEAN 
JACKSON, assistant chief CHARLES ANGULO, 
LAWRENCE DUNHAM, CATHERINE MUR- 
DOCK, Mrs. Gardner, JOYLEEN COHEN and 
GEORGETTE GARNER ... Mr. Towell presided 
at the swearing-in ceremonies of JAMES 
LILLEY, to Korea, and MARK PALMER, to 
Hungary ... Mr. Gookin swore in ELINOR CON- 
STABLE as ambassador to Kenya ... Mr. Angulo 
swore in the new class of Foreign Service officers 
... Mr. Dunham addressed a training session of 
the Capitol police, on diplomatic immunity ... 
JESSIE L. JOHNSON has joined the visits section 
... SAM CASTLEMAN and LYNDA MY- 
SLIWY, visits section, have left the Office of Pro- 
tocol for assignments in Texas and USIA, respec- 
tively. 0 


Safe as can be 

U.S. savings bonds are guaranteed 
against theft, loss of destruction. No 
investment could be safer. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Administration 


Office of Communications 

The following were on consultation recently: 
ROBERT L. BROWNING, Martinique; ALBERT 
PFEIFER, Guatemala; THOMAS PHALEN, 
Havana; PATRICIA SWIERCZEK, Melbourne; 
WALTER KUSHNER, Cairo; JEFFREY 
ECKERT, Paris; MICHAEL MONDAY, Rome; 
MICHAEL CHIAVENTONE, Brussels; RALPH 
PALMER, Bonn; ROBERT WEBB, Pretoria ... 
Completing courses in the Communications Train- 
ing Division during October were ROSS 
KLINGER, Stockholm; REBECCA ROBERTS, 
Jerusalem; SUSAN SHORE, Rome; GAYLE 
GOODWIN, Madrid; ROGER JURACK, Is- 
lamabad; JAMES LASKOWSKI, Bonn; RICKEY 
HARTLINE, NATO; SIMON GUERRERO, 
Paris; ALLEN KINGSLAND, PATRICK MEA- 
GHER and FLOYD HAGOPIAN, Washington; 
RICHARD RIGBY, Brussels; JOELLIS SMITH, 
London; DALE LARSON, Istanbul; MANUEL 
CUADRADO, WASHINGTON; DENNIS 
CURRY, Recife; RHONDA FERGUSON-AU- 
GUSTUS, Ponta Delgada; KANIKAR DALY, 
Gaborone; THERESA BEDWELL, Damascus; 
HALE HENDERSON, Monterrey; DIANA 
MANAGO, Calcutta; JACQUELYN TUCKER, 
Praia; MARTIN MYERS, Berlin; RICHARD 
LOWE, Paris; CAROL BURRIS, Tunis; JOHN 
LEMANDRI, Ankara. 














ACCRA, Ghana—Lemuel D. Coles, counselor 
for administrative affairs, receives 
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Office of Operations 

Office of Overseas Schools: The Overseas 

Schools Advisory Council conducted what it de- 
scribed as ‘‘a very successful fund-raising 
drive’’for its 1986-87 program of educational as- 
sistance. For the first time this school year all 
Overseas Schools Advisory Council member firms 
not only participated, but in several cases, in- 
creased their contributions, with the General Elec- 
tric Foundation underwriting the full project to 
train children with learning disabilities. Other 
1986-87 projects are aimed at helping to develop 
social studies curricula and material, increase in- 
structional and leadership training for administra- 
tors, improve school libraries, and train teachers 
in computers. During November, last year, three 
in-service training programs were held for 
teachers and administrators in more than 50 
schools in the inter-American region. 

Facilities Management and Support Serv- 
ices: The domestic telephone office has signed a 
contract amendment with the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. to increase the capacity of the 
Department’s telecommunications equipment. 
This enhancement package, which was scheduled 
for installation last month, is intended to provide a 
200% increase in the computer memory capacity 
available for custom calling features used on the 
System 85 telephone, as well as to increase the 
number of voice/data lines from 10,000 to 32,000. 
Also included is a variety of new telephone fea- 


Meritorous Honor Award from chargé 
John Brims, right. 


tures designed to allow secretaries/receptionists 
greater flexibility in using their telephones. De- 
tails of the package are to be sent to bureau admin- 
istrative officers this month ... The State Depart- 
ment’s elevator operators became part of the 
building services branch on November 23. Four of 
the 35 passenger elevators in the building have 
been refurbished. Repairs to the escalator are com- 
plete. 

Foreign Affairs Information Management 
Center: A ‘‘Codaphone’’ has been installed to 
provide standardized information on tape to cit- 
izens wanting to have certain documents 
authenticated ... An information pamphlet is 
being drafted, which is to be sent to each state’s 
secretary of state, and which is to be made 
available to notary publics. 

Office of Language Services: Language sup- 
port for the Conference on Security and Coopera- 
tion in Europe followup meeting in Vienna was 
coordinated by director HARRY OBST ... DIMI- 
TRY ZARECHNAK traveled to Vienna from 
Washington, and PETER AFANASENKO and 
WILLIAM HOPKINS from Geneva, to assist in 
the bilateral meetings between SECRETARY 
SHULTZ and the Soviet foreign minister ... VIV- 
IAN CHANG and JAMES BROWN interpreted 
for the U.S. Naval ship visit to Quingdao ... In 
Paris, ALEC TOUMAYAN interpreted for Secre- 
tary Shultz in meetings with the French president 
and prime minister, before proceeding to Stutt- 
gart, where he and CAROL WOLTER were as- 
signed to military talks ... STEPHANIE VAN 
REIGERSBERG accompanied the Secretary to 
Guatemala City, for the Organization of American 
States ministerial meeting ... She interpreted for 
the president of Argentina, in his Washington 
meetings with PRESIDENT REAGAN, Secretary 
Shultz and other officials ... RITA BOREN ac- 
companied special envoy PHILIP HABIB on his 
visit to Central America, Mexico and Colombia 
... Russian and general section chief ALEXIS 
OBOLENSKY and BRIGITTE LENT completed 
a course at the Foreign Service Institute, on post- 
war U.S. foreign policy toward the Socialist coun- 
tries. 0 


African Affairs 


Office of Southern African Affairs: GIB- 
SON LANPHER, director, and GERALD GAL- 
LUCCI, country officer, attended a conference at 
the Wye Woods Center, sponsored by the World 
Peace Foundation, on Angola and Mozambique, 
November 14-16 ... KENNETH H. KOLB, 
country officer, attended the southern Africa AID 
mission directors’ conference, in Williamsburg, 
Va., November 9-10 ... GREG FERGIN, coun- 
try officer, returned from orientation travel to 
Mozambique, Zimbabwe, Malawi and South Af- 
rica, October 19-November 8 ... TOM FUREY. 
country officer, returned from orientation travel to 
South Africa, Botswana and Zimbabwe, October 
15—November 6 ... ASHLEY WILLS, country 
officer, spoke at the Armed Services Staff Col- 
lege, Norfolk, Va., on southern African affairs, 
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PRAIA, Cape Verde—Mission drivers 

Vasco Duarte, second from left, and Daniel 
Silva, second from right, receive safe- 
driving certificates from Ambassador Vernon 
D. Penner. With them is Beverly J. Smith, 
personnel officer. 


November 7 ... He traveled to Emory University, 
Atlanta, November 12, where he spoke on South 
Africa policy, and was interviewed on Cable 
News Network and the Atlantica University radio 
Station. 0 


Consular Affairs 


On November 19 Assistant Secretary JOAN 
M. CLARK spoke on recent developments in con- 
sular affairs, at the commissioner of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service’s annual luncheon 
... She chaired a special consular conference in 
Rome, December 1-2, to discuss the new immi- 
gration and consular efficiency laws with mem- 
bers of Congress and their staffs, as well as senior 
consular officers from 11 posts. Washington par- 
ticipants were PHYLLIS BUCSKO, Policy Coor- 
dination; JEROME C. OGDEN, DANIEL WEL- 
TER and SETON STAPLETON, Visa Services; 
RICHARD ENGLISH, Refugee Programs; 
JAMES HERGEN, Office of the Legal Adviser; 
and LEO WOLLEMBORG, Foreign Service In- 
stitute. Participants from the field were DONNA 
HAMILTON, Lima; BROOKE C. HOLMES, Ot- 
tawa; SANDRA HUMPHREY, U.S. mission- 
Berlin; HARRY E. JONES, Lisbon; PATRICIA 
LANGFORD, Bangkok; EDWARD KREUSER, 
London; WAYNE LEININGER, Tel Aviv; 
LILLIAN MULLIN, Bonn; and RICHARD 
WILLIAMS, Athens. Congressmen participating 
were ROMANO MAZZOLI, WILLIAM 
HUGHES, RICK BOUCHER, HAMILTON 
FISH JR., CARLOS MOORHEAD, BILL Mc- 
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ROME, Italy—At consular antifraud 
conference, first row: Michael W. Marine, 
Michael Newlin, John W. Holmes, Harry 
L. Coburn, Jerry C. Ogden. Second 
row: Michele Truitt, Marilyn Povenmire, 
Bridget Burkart, Penny McMurtry, 
Susan Jacobs, Carolyn Huggins, Betsy 
Anderson, Dudley Sipprelle. Third row: 
Marie Burke, Sharon Mercurio, Elizabeth 
Swope, Howard Kavaler, Anna Maria 
Adamo, Lewis Russell. Fourth row: Peter 


COLLUM and PETER RODINO ... While in Eu- 
rope, Miss Clark visited the consulate general in 
Naples and the embassy in London, to review con- 
sular operations. 

On November 25 principal deputy assistant 
secretary MICHAEL H. NEWLIN spoke at the 
senior seminar, Foreign Service Institute, on im- 
migration reform issues ... He represented the 
Department at the Air Transport Association of 
America’s U.S.-Canada joint governmenv/airline 
facilitation conference, in Honolulu, December 2— 
4... DONA SHERMAN has joined the public af- 
fairs staff as the bureau’s press officer. She was 
formerly the desk officer for Saudi Arabia. 

In conjunction with the installation of immi- 
grant visa applicant control systems in Port-au- 
Prince in November, and Vancouver in Decem- 
ber, staff from the Systems Liaison and Pro- 
cedures Division, Visa Services, traveled to those 
cities for immigrant visa applicant control system 
training. PETER KAESTNER and P. DAVID 
HUSAR went to Vancouver in December, and 
ANITA BANKS to Port-au-Prince, November 3— 
14... On December 1-2, JOHN H. ADAMS, di- 
rector, Citizens Emergency Center, addressed a 
seminar sponsored by Group Management Serv- 
ices, in Ft. Smith, Ark., on emergency assistance 
for Americans abroad ... He was interviewed by 
Ft. Smith television stations and by the Southwest 
Times-Record . . . Citizens Consular Services wel- 
comed consular officers CONSUELO PACHON 


Guadagno, Michael Varga, Patricia Clark, 
Jay Rini, Rex Himes, Damian Leader, 
Carl McCollum. Fifth row: Laddie Valais, 
Todd Kushner, David Stewart, Marilyn 
Jackson, Conrad Drescher, Steve Pattison, 
Kate Jenny, Patricia Butenis, Charles 
Parish, John Arndt, Donald Parker. Sixth 
row: Mary Alice Noyes, Leo Urbaniak, 
Guyle Cavin, Dale Shaffer, Richard Crehan, 
William Colwell, Anthony Richards, David 
Buentello. 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras—Superior 
Honor Award and Medal is presented 
by chargé Robert E. Pastorino, right, to 
James C. Struble, consul general. 





BUREAU NOTES 


Islands Association conference, September 29; 
Honolulu Pacific and Asian Affairs Committee, 

HARRY L. COBURN, deputy assistant sec- 
retary for passport services, traveled to New Or- 
leans, November 13-14, to be present as P. 
JOYCE GUNN assumed her new position as re- 
gional director of the passport agency there. She 
was formerly assistant regional director of the 
Washington agency ... From November 17-20, 
YVONNE WHITE, TRACIE TOWNS and 
LOUISE BILLIOT, New Orleans Passport 
Agency, attended a class for new supervisors ... 
CELESTE LEWIS is still working in the diplo- 
matic/congressional travel branch in the Office of 
Passport Services; she has not resigned, as the bu- 
reau mistakenly reported in the November issue of 
STATE. 

DEE ROBINSON, Executive Director’s Of- 
fice, traveled to Montreal, December 4-5, to over- 
see field-testing of revised electronic cash register 
software ... From December 8-12, she visited the 
interest section in Havana, Cuba, as a participant 
in the security upgrade project. 0 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary GASTON SIGUR gave 
public addresses in recent weeks before the fol- 
lowing groups: Georgetown University’s Pacific 


JAKARTA, Indonesia—On the first ‘‘Interna- 
tional Earth Run,”’’ Ronald J. Deutch, 

general services officer, carries the ‘‘Torch 

of Brotherhood’’ down this capital’s main 


Islands Association conference, September 29; 
Honolulu Pacific and Asian Affairs Committee, 
October 29; American-Japan Society (Tokyo), 
November 5; U.S. National Committee of the Pa- 
cific Economic Cooperation Conference, Novem- 
ber 12; Meridian House International, December 
3; and the Northern California World Affairs 
Council, December 11 ... Principal deputy assist- 
ant secretary JOHN MONJO traveled to East 
Asia, November 1 1-25, for meetings with govern- 
ment officials and consultations at embassies in 
Thailand, Singapore, Indonesia, and Japan... 
Deputy assistant secretary J. STAPLETON ROY 
gave a speech, December 2, on ‘‘U.S.-China Re- 
lations,’’ at a Korea-U.S. conference on northeast 
Asian security, held under the auspices of George 
Washington University’s Institute for Sino-Soviet 
Studies ... Deputy assistant secretary WILLIAM 
PIEZ accompanied Under Secretary W. ALLEN 


WALLIS to Manila, December 8-9, as a member ° 


of the U.S.-Philippine special working group on 
trade and investment ... 

On December 10-12 Mr. Piez participated in 
discussions in Tokyo, Japan with Japanese and 
U.S. embassy officials on economic and trade-re- 
lated issues. 

STEPHEN ECTON, director of Australian 
and New Zealand affairs, took part in a panel dis- 
cussion, December 8, at Texas A&M with the 
New Zealand ambassador, Sir WALLACE 
ROWLING, and Australian chargé TIM 
McDONALD ... JOAN PLAISTED, Chinese Af- 


boulevard to the presidential palace, accom- 
panied by Indonesian runners. They 
helped raise funds for UNICEF projects. 


fairs’ deputy director for economic affairs, partici- 
pated in the mid-year Joint Commission on Com- 
merce and Trade, November 17-19, and the 
consultations with the Chinese, November 10-21, 
in Beijing ... On November 19 ROBERT DUN- 
CAN, director, Office for Economic Policy, ad- 
dressed the Global Economic Action Institute on 
‘‘The Growing Economic Importance of East 
Asian Nations.’’ ... DEE HAWKINS has joined 
the Office for Indonesia, Malaysia, Brunei and 
Singapore Affairs as secretary to the deputy direc- 
tor and the Indonesian desk officer .. . Japan Af- 
fairs’ economic officer JAMES DERHAM trav- 
eled to Tokyo, November 10-14, for consultations 
on a bilateral semiconductor agreement ... On 
November 10 JAMES R. LILLEY (formerly dep- 
uty assistant secretary for East Asian and Pacific 
affairs) was sworn in as U.S. ambassador to 
Korea. He departed November 13 to take up his 
duties in Seoul. 

Korean Affairs’ political officer JOE MUS- 
SOMELI went to Seoul and Beijing for consulta- 
tions, November 10-26 ... Political officer TED 
KLOTH talked to the Asian Colloquium of 
George Washington University about trends in 
Korean politics, December 1 ... DAVE PIERCE, 
deputy in Embassy Seoul’s political section, was 
in Washington for consultations in the Department 
and elsewhere, December 1-9 ... He spent the 
December 5 weekend at a conference on U.S.- 
Korean security relations, at the University of In- 
diana ... Chargé HARRIET ISOM returned from 
Laos to Washington, to attend the White House 
conference on narcotics, November 12-13 ... She 
participated in consultations in the Department, 
November 14 ... JODY LAKE joined the front 
office on December 8, as staff aide, replacing 
COLLEEN KINNEY, who moved to the Bureau 
for Economic and Business Affairs. 0 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary DOUGLAS McMINN 
traveled to Belgium, December 9-14, to discuss 
bilateral trade with the European Community and 
participate in the ministerial meeting ... 
JEFFREY N. SHANE, deputy assistant secretary 
for transportation affairs, delivered a speech at the 
Lloyd’s of London Press eighth annual civil avia- 
tion conference, October 20, in San Francisco ... 
On October 21 he proceeded to Los Angeles, 
where he toured the Flying Tiger Lines’ facility 
... On October 23-24 he chaired the U.S. delega- 
tion to civil aviation negotiations with the United 
Kingdom, in London ... On November 12 he de- 
livered a speech to the Houston (Tex.) Chamber of 
Commerce. 

RICHARD SCISSORS, director, Office of 
Maritime and Land Transport, accompanied the 
Department of Transportation deputy secretary 
and the U.S. maritime administrator to Hong 
Kong, China and Korea, from November 5-14, to 
discuss problems faced by American carriers in 
certain Far Eastern trades ... Mr. Scissors headed 
the U.S. delegation to the meeting of the Organi- - 
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zation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment’s maritime transport committee, in Paris, 
which concluded the committee’s work on a rec- 
ommendation on common principles of shipping 
policy ... WILLIAM DAMERON, deputy direc- 
tor, Office of Maritime and Land Transport, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the 12th session of 
the UN Conference on Trade and Development’s 
committee on shipping, in Geneva, November 10— 
21... MICHAEL GOLDMAN, deputy director, 
Office of Aviation Negotiations, headed the U.S. 
delegation to bilateral civil aviation negotiations 
with the governments of Brazil, Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina. 

ROBERT L. PRICE, acting deputy assistant 
secretary for international trade controls, ad- 
dressed National Security Agency officers on the 
Coordinating Committee on Export Controls oper- 
ations, at that agency’s course on trends in tech- 
nology transfer ... THOMAS PABST, Office of 
East-West Trade, addressed the class on export 
control enforcement issues ... Mr. Price and 
PAUL PILKAUSKAS, deputy director, Office of 
East-West Trade, attended the biannual strategic 
trade officers’ conference, in Berchtesgaden, 
West Germany ... Mr. Price attended an export 
control meeting in Paris ... Mr. Pilkauskas led the 
U.S. delegation at meetings in Paris ... ELIZ- 
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cut ribbon to open the bureau’s remote 


automated reproduction and collating system 
center. 


ABETH BOLLMAN, chief, and JEFFREY HAL- 
LETT, both of the Security Export Control Divi- 
sion, also traveled to export coordinating meetings 
in Paris ... Foreign Policy Controls Division chief 
EMIL CASTRO traveled to Paris, for Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Development 
meetings; to Geneva, for the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe meeting; then to Tel Aviv, for bi- 
lateral talks with the government of Israel ... On 
October 30 CLARKE ELLIS, director, Office of 
Investment Affairs, traveled to New York, to 
speak to the U.S. Council for International Busi- 
ness on developments in U.S. foreign investment 
policy ... He spoke at the American University 
law school, November 13, on multilateral codes of 
conduct from the perspective of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

In early October SUSAN SALEM, Textiles 
Division, was a member of the U.S. delegation for 
textile talks with Mexico . .. Later in October, di- 
vision chief IRA WOLF participated in bilateral 
textile negotiations in Macau, China and Thailand 
... The textile delegation then traveled to Manila 
for a second round of negotiations with the Philip- 
pines on a new textile agreement ... At the begin- 
ning of November Ms. Salem traveled to 
Yugoslavia, for negotiations to renew the bilateral 
textile agreement ... She then went to Hungary 


for textile talks ... In mid-November Mr. Wolf 
was a member of the U.S. delegation for the final 
negotiating session with the Japanese on a new bi- 
lateral textile agreement ... Another major nego- 
tiation, to renew the bilateral textile agreement 
with India, took place in late November in Wash- 
ington; Ms. Salem was a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation ... ELIZABETH EWING of the division 
participated in bilateral negotiations with Pakistan 
regarding a new textile agreement . . . Talks on the 
Caribbean Basin textile initiative, with both El 
Salvador and Honduras, took place in November; 
PHILLIP ANTO of the division participated in the 
talks ... Mr. Wolf headed the U.S. delegation for 
talks with the East Germans, and agreement was 
reached on a new bilateral accord ... The deputy 
assistant secretary-designate for international en- 
ergy and resources policy, ALAN P. LARSON, 
chaired the November 20-21 meeting of the Inter- 
national Energy Agency’s standing group on long- 
term cooperation, in Paris ... L. STUART AL- 
LAN, deputy director of the bureau’s Office of 
Energy Consumer-Country Affairs, also attended 
the meeting. 

People: Employees who have recently 
arrived in the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs include KAREN STEWART, Office of 
Energy Consumer-Country Affairs; COLLEEN 
KINNEY, Executive Staff; CHRISTINA 
DEWEY, Marine and Polar Minerals Division; 
CORNELLA CARTER-TAYLOR, Office of 
Investment Affairs; KATHY ADAMS, Food 
Policy Division. 0 


European and 
Canadian Affairs 


Front Office: After accompanying the Secre- 
tary to Vienna for the opening of the Conference 
on Security Cooperation in Europe and meetings 
with the foreign minister, November 4-7, Assist- 
ant Secretary ROZANNE L. RIDGWAY visited 
Sofia, Bulgaria, for bilateral consultations and 
traveled to Brussels, Belgium, for meetings with 
European Community officials ... Deputy assist- 
ant secretaries CHARLES THOMAS and 
THOMAS W. SIMONS JR. and special assistant 
NADIA TONGOUR also traveled to Vienna with 
the Secretary’s party ... Deputy assistant secre- 
tary WILLIAM BODDE JR. addressed members 
of the American Council on Germany and students 
of Fairleigh Dickinson University, in New York, 
November 3 ... Deputy assistant secretary 
JAMES WILKINSON participated in technology 
transfer talks with Austrian officials, in Vienna, 
November 11-13 ... Representing the State De- 
partment, deputy assistant secretary of state 
JAMES MEDAS took part in the commemorative 
visit of the USS Missouri to Istanbul, November 
11-14. 

Office of Canadian Affairs: Director 
ROBERT O. HOMME accompanied the Secretary 
to Ottawa, November 21, for consultations with 
the Canadian foreign minister ... LARRY 
BUTCHER briefed Minnesota firms on U.S.-Can- 
ada trade negotiations, on a November 5—7 visit to 
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Minneapolis ... TIMOTHY SKUD participated in 
free-trade negotiations with Canadian officials, in 
Ottawa, November 5-7. 

Office of Central European Affairs: 
HARRY GILMORE, director, traveled to San 
Francisco for a November 16-18 conference on 
‘‘Deutschlandpolitik,’’ sponsored by the Konrad- 
Adenauer Stiftung ... On November 13 deputy di- 
rector MICHAEL HABIB spoke to a group of stu- 
dents at Simmons College, in Boston, on a num- 
ber of current issues which are involved in U.S.- 
German relations. 

Office of Northern European Affairs: The 
ambassadors to Finland, Norway and the United 
Kingdom were in the Department for consultations 
this month ... Ambassador CHARLES H. PRICE 
accompanied Prime Minister MARGARET 
THATCHER to her meeting with the President at 
Camp David . .. New arrivals in the office are sec- 
retaries TRACY HARRIS and MARGARET 
BROWN. 

Office of East European and Yugoslav Af- 
fairs: Director MARTIN A. WENICK accom- 
panied Deputy Secretary JOHN WHITEHEAD on 
visits to Hungary, Yugoslavia and Romania, 
November 10-15 ... Ambassador JOHN D. 
SCANLAN (Yugoslavia) visited Washington and 
New York for consultations, November 17-28. 
While in New York, he addressed the annual 


meeting of the U.S.-Yugoslav Economic Council 
... The Office of East European and Yugoslav 
Affairs honored secretary LILLIAN E. GOLDEN 
with a luncheon on the occasion of her 
retirement, December 3, after 34 years of 
Government service. 

Office of Southern European Affairs: Direc- 
tor MARK C. LISSFELT visited Istanbul, Tur- 
key, as the guest of the U.S. Navy during the 
November 11-14 port call by the USS Missouri to 
commemorate the historic visit by this battleship 
40 years ago. 

Office of European Security and Political 
Affairs: Colonel THOMAS STEWART, defense 
section, represented the Department at NATO’s 
annual multilateral review of U.S. force contribu- 
tions and financial plans, November 19, at NATO 
headquarters in Brussels ... Special assistant 
ERIC REHFELD served as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the semiannual meeting of NATO’s 
communications and information committee, 
which met in Brussels, Belgium, the week of 
November 10. 0 


IZMIR, Turkey—At awards ceremony, 

left to right (standing): Hasan Alpaslan, Martin 
Adams, Kate Adams, Jale Kaptaner (kneeling) 
Alaettin Akdere. 


Foreign Service Institute 


JOHN W. McDONALD, Center for the 
Study of Foreign Affairs, spoke, October 17, to 
the American Association of University Women’s 
national conference, on ‘‘Meeting the Nairobi 
Challenge—Peace as a Women’s Issue.’’ ... On 
October 22 he spoke at George Washington Uni- 
versity Law School, on ‘‘The Art of Negotia- 
tion.’’ ... On October 24 he was the William Penn 
House’s 20th-anniversary speaker, in Wash- 
ington. His subject was ‘‘Global Consensus Is 
Possible,’’ ... On October 31 he spoke at Mount 
Vernon College, on ‘‘The Role of the UN Security 
Council.”’ 0 


Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs 


Assistant Secretary RICHARD SCHIFTER 
granted an interview to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., on the ‘History and Status of U.S.-Soviet 
Militaries Toward Human Rights’’; it was to air in 
mid-December ... Among foreign officials with 
whom Mr. Schifter discussed U.S. policy were the 
ambassadors from Chile, Mexico, Pakistan, Por- 
tugal, South Africa, Sweden, Turkey, Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia and the state secretary of Switzer- 
land and the director general of the International 
Red Cross ... LAURA J. DIETRICH, deputy as- 
sistant secretary, participated in a panel discussion 
on human rights and security policy, at the Na- 
tional Defense University’s symposium on inter- 
American security policy, November 14 ... 
ROGER PILON, director of policy, addressed a 
symposium on dissident and religious persecution 
in the Soviet Union, at Harvard Law School, 
November 16 . .. He spoke on human rights policy 
before military officers from 23 countries, Decem- 
ber 2. His speech, ‘“The Systematic Repression of 
Soviet Jews,’’ was in the November issue of Vital 
Speeches of the Day. 0 


Intelligence and 
Research 


Office of Analysis for the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe: MARTHA MAUTNER, deputy 
director, addressed two sessions of the Oregon 
‘*Great Decisions’’ conference, in Corvallis, on 
U.S.-USSR relations ... She spoke at a sym- 
posium on U.S.-USSR relations, at an interna- 
tional engineering firm, in Corvallis, October 3-4 
... She addressed the Air War College, at Max- 
well Air Force Base, on Soviet-East European re- 
lations, November 3 . .. She addressed world af- 
fairs councils and civic groups in Stockton, Calif., 
and Tyler, Tex., on U.S.-USSR relations, 
November 18-20 ... DONALD GRAVES, Soviet 
Internal Division chief, spoke on Soviet domestic 
politics, to academic audiences and world affairs 
council meetings in Fairbanks, Anchorage and 
Juneau, Alaska, November 6-8. ... WAYNE 
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LIMBERG, Foreign Policy Division chief, lec- 
tured on Soviet policies in the Persian Gulf, at the 
John F. Kennedy School of Public Affairs, Har- 
vard, November 12 ... He chaired a panel at the 
18th national convention of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Slavic Studies, in 
New Orleans, on Soviet policy toward the Middle 
East, and was a discussant on a panel on 
MIKHAIL GORBACHEV and non-Soviet com- 
munists, November 18-20 ... PAUL GOBLE, 
analyst, spoke to the Ukrainian Women’s League, 
in Princeton, N.J., on ‘‘Ukraine and Soviet Na- 
tionality Problems,’’ October 3 ... He spoke on 
‘*Everyday Life in Moscow,”’ to a ‘‘People-to- 
People’’ group in Lancaster, Pa., November 11 
... He discussed the Georgian language program 
with the Social Science Research Council ... He 
spoke on the Chernobyl coverage to people at the 
Chernobyl Educational Trust, Chicago, November 
12 ... MORTON SCHWARTZ, analyst, chaired 
a panel on ‘‘Soviet-American Relations over 
Three Decades,”’ at the 18th national convention 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Slavic Studies, in New Orleans ... CHARLES 
SMITH, who is the bureau’s division chief for 
eastern Europe, attended the sessions, November 
21-23. 

Office of Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia: Director GEORGE S. HARRIS attended the 
annual meeting of the Middle East Studies Asso- 
ciation, in Boston, November 20-23 ... Jordan/ 
Palestinians analyst ALAN MAKOVSKY and act- 
ing Iran analyst STEVE FAIRBANKS also at- 
tended ... Mr. Makovsky addressed memebers of 
the executive committee of the American Jewish 
Committee, New York branch, on ‘‘Turkey, 
Turkish Jews and Turkish-Israeli Relations,’’ 
November 12. 

Office of Analysis for Western Europe: 
BOWMAN H. MILLER, chief, Northern and 
Central Europe Division, lectured on ‘*Contempo- 
rary Germany’’ to the European areas studies 
course at the Foreign Service Institute, November 
10 ... He chaired a graduate seminar on terrorism 
in the Federal Republic of Germany, at the School 
for Advanced International Studies, Johns 
Hopkins University, October 23 ... ROBERT 
HANSEN, analyst, lectured on European security 
issues, to the European areas studies course at the 
institute, November 16 ... Mr. Hansen lectured 
on ‘‘Reykjavik: What Happens Now?,’’ on the 
campus at San Francisco State University, 
November 10. 0 


Inter-American 
Affairs 


Executive director GENE SCASSA accom- 
panied director general GEORGE VEST on a trip 
to Miami, November 19-20, where they attended 
a chiefs-of-mission conference for Caribbean am- 
bassadors ... The director of Andean affairs, 
PHIL McLEAN, called on the British and French 
foreign ministries, and attended meetings of the 
Bolivian Consultative Group, in Paris, during a 
trip to Europe, December 1-4 . . . Ecuador country 
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officer MICHAEL MEIGS traveled to Quito, De- 
cember 8-10, with a delegation planning a new 
U.S.-Ecuadorean tourism initiative ... P. PETER 
SARROS, director, and JOHN P. STEINMETZ, 
chief of the multilateral affairs section, Office of 
Regional Political Programs, were members of the 
U.S. delegation to the Organization of American 
States general assembly session at Guatemala 
City, November 9-14 ... Mr. Sarros made a 
presentation, December 2, on Central American 
policy, to military officers who were visiting the 
Department from 23 countries. ...Colon:l 
JAMES B. SIVELLS, senior politico-military ad- 
viser, made a presentation on security assistance, 
November 12, at Dayton ... WANDA NESBITT, 
politico-military affairs officer, attended the 
Caribbean security assistance conference, at Key 
West, Fla., December 2-4 ... Mr. Sarros and an 
Air Force colonel cochaired, November 7, discus- 
sions on U.S. policy and U.S.-Chile relations, for 
a delegation of 15 generals and colonels from the 
National War College of Chile ... RICHARD S. 
THOMPSON, deputy director, was the discussant 
for a seminar presentation, ‘Nontraditional Chal- 
lenges to Hemispheric Security: Narcotics, Migra- 
tion/Refugees, Populations,’’ at the National De- 
fense University symposium, ‘‘Inter-American 
Security Policy: Political-Economic Dimen- 
sions,’’ November 13. ... The deputy director of 
the Office of Cuban Affairs, STUART H. LIPPE, 
visited Cuba, December 5S—12, for consultations 
with the U.S. interests section ... Political officer 
DAVID F. ROGUS attended the annual Cuba- 
Caribbean review, at the headquarters of U.S. 
Forces, Caribbean, Key West, November 17-20 
... He attended a conference on religious freedom 
in Cuba, at the University of Miami ... JAMES 
V. DOANE JR. has joined the bureau as a post 
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Vandevelde, Lawrence Dolgoff, Cresencio 
S. Arcos, Assistant Secretary Elliot Abrams, 
Robert W. Duemling, Ambrosio J. Ortega, 
Philip J. Buechler. 


management officer. He comes to State following 
a year of university training at the John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government at Harvard University 
and from a five-week assignment in Lima, Peru, 
where he served as acting administrative coun- 
selor. 

Office of Caribbean Affairs: Director HAL 
EISNER, with JOHN FOARDE and CAROLYN 
DeVAUGHN, traveled to Miami, November 16- 
20, for the 10th annual Caribbean/Central Ameri- 
can Action Miami Conference on the Caribbean, 
which brings together U.S. and foreign govern- 
ment officials and businesspeople with potential 
investors in the Caribbean ... Ambassadors 
CAROL HALLETT (Bahamas) and MICHAEL 
SOTIRHOS (Jamaica) were in Washington, 
November 12-13, to attend the Vice President’s 
narcotics interdiction conference ... Ambassador 
BRUNSON McKINLEY (Haiti) was in Wash- 
ington to accompany Haiti National Governing 
Council president general HENRI NAMPHY to 
meetings with PRESIDENT REAGAN, VICE 
PRESIDENT BUSH, SECRETARY SHULTZ 
and other U.S. Government officials . . . Eastern 
Caribbean desk officer WALTER AN- 
DRUSYSZYN left the office to assume an assign- 
ment in the Bureau of European and Canadian Af- 
fairs ... Desk officer JACK FELT accompanied 
visiting Dominican Republic Vice President 
CARLOS MORALES to meetings with Under 
Secretary W. ALLAN WALLIS and U.S. trade 
representative CLAYTON YEUTTER. 

Office of Mexican Affairs: PERRY 
SHANKLE, director, and PAUL STORING, of- 
ficer-in-charge, International Boundary and Water 
Commission, traveled to Mexico City, November 
17-20, to attend the annual bridges and border 
crossing meeting ... Mr. Shankle traveled to 
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HERMOSILLO, Mexico—Foreign Service 


National employee Socorro Covarrubias- 


Arreola, center, retires after 30 years of U.S. 


Government service. With her are principal 
officer J. Christian Kennedy and his wife. 


INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS—Assistant 
Secretary Elliot Abrams, right, presents 
Superior Honor Award to the director of 
policy planning and coordination, Luigi 


Miami, to address the National Planning Associa- 
tion, November 3-8, and to New York, December 
1, to participate in a meeting of the Council on 
Foreign Relations ... JAMES LANDBERG, dep- 
uty director, traveled to Tuscaloosa and Bir- 
mingham, Ala., to speak on university campuses 
on U.S.-Mexican relations ... DENNIS 
LINSKEY, political officer, on December 8 par- 
ticipated in a symposium on narcotics presented 
by the Center for the Study of Foreign Affairs and 
the School of Area Studies. 0 


U.S. Mission to the 
Organization of American States 

On October 9 Ambassador RICHARD T. 
McCORMACK addressed a luncheon at the De- 
partment hosted by the Center for International 
Relations. His remarks focused on the recently- 
concluded economic meetings ... On the same 
day, he participated in a panel presentation and 
discussion on Central American issues, hosted by 
the National Hispanic Leadership Conference at 
the Old Executive Office Building ... On October 
22 he conducted a briefing at the Department of 
Justice, on the Organization of American States 
and Central America . .. On October 12, he hosted 
a luncheon for former U.S. ambassadors to the Or- 
ganization of American States, in the Depart- 
ment’s eighth-floor dining room. JOHN JOVA, 
WILLIAM MAILLARD and SOL LINOWITZ at- 
tended ... In his capacity as newly-elected chair- 
man of the permanent executive committee of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, 
Mr. McCormack held several organizational meet- 
ings ... On October 23 he participated in a semi- 
nar at the National Defense University, National 
War College ... He represented the Secretary at 
the November 9 informal dialogue of the foreign 
ministers of the Organization of American States, 
preceding its general assembly meeting in 
Guatemala, November 10-15. The U.S. delega- 
tion was chaired by the Secretary ... Mr. McCor- 
mack assumed the chairmanship of the U.S. dele- 
gation following the departure of the Secretary, 
November 12. Other members of the delegation 
included Assistant Secretary ELLIOTT 
ABRAMS, WILLIAM T. PRYCE, ROBERT M. 
SAYRE and deputy assistant secretaries ROBERT 
GELBARD and PAUL TAYLOR. 0 


International 
Communications and 
Information Policy 


TIMOTHY C. FINTON, Office of Planning 
and Analysis, traveled to Ottawa, October 23-24, 
to participate in the second meeting of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Retransmission Rights. At this 
meeting, U.S. Government interagency delegates 
and representatives from the Canadian depart- 
ments of communications and foreign affairs dis- 
cussed intellectual property issues relating to 
border communications problems ... CLARK 
NORTON, Office of External Relations, attended 
the semiannual meeting of the Center for Tele- 
communications Development, in Geneva, 
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November 11-12 ... DIANA LADY DOUGAN, 
U.S. coordinator and bureau director, headed a 
five-member delegation for comprehensive bilat- 
eral discussions on telecommunications policy is- 
sues with the United Kingdom, in London, 
November 24-25 ... Staff members GARY FER- 
ENO, CLARK NORTON and DEAN 
OLMSTEAD participated. 0 


International Narcotics 
Matters 


Assistant Secretary ANN WROBLESKI ac- 
companied SECRETARY SHULTZ to the Orga- 
nization of American States Conference in 
Guatemala City, November 10-11 ... She partici- 
pated in the narcotics conference for ambassadors, 
hosted by PRESIDENT REAGAN at the White 
House, November 12-13 ... SECRETARY 
SHULTZ attended the conference and met with 
the ambassadors, in addition to hosting a reception 
at the Department for the 19 ambassadors and 2 
chargés, as well as other guests, including four 
members of the cabinet ... Ms. Wroblesk and the 
special assistant for public affairs, CATHERINE 
SHAW, traveled to New York, December 1, to at- 
tend a luncheon for permanent representatives 
from drug-producing, trafficking and consuming 
nations, hosted by UN Ambassador VERNON 
WALTERS. While in New York, she briefed in- 
ternational press representatives on the narcotics 
issue, at the Foreign Press Center. 

CAESAR P. BERNAL, director, Office of 
Program Management, traveled to Bogota, 
November 18, to discuss program matters with the 
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Embassy BANGKOK, Thailand—Deputy 
chief of mission Joseph A.B. Winder lends a 
hand against the weed as Thai police 
initiate their 1987 marijuana eradication 
campaign. 


embassy narcotics assistance unit director and 
staff ... He represented Ms. Wrobleski at funeral 
services for his counterpart, Col. JAIME 
RAMIREZ GOMEZ, who was murdered by 
killers reportedly working for narcotics traffickers 
... RAYBURN HESSE, special assistant for pol- 
icy, traveled to Buenos Aires, ‘Argentina, in early 
November, to address a Department of Defense 
conference on ‘‘Narco-terrorism.’’ ... He visited 


Asuncion, Paraguay, to meet with embassy offi-. 


cials on narcotics matters ... JOHN KING, senior 
adviser in the bureau on enforcement, attended 
the seminar on forfeiture law in Albuquerque, 
N.M., November 17-18, which was sponsored 
by the Department of Justice ... ALBERT W. 
CARPENTER, bureau communications manage- 
ment specialist, traveled to Panama City, 
Panama, December 4-6 to meet with military and 
Motorola communications personnel, to discuss 
Bolivian narcotics enforcement communications 
project requirements. 0 


KINGSTON, Jamaica—Ann Wrobleski, 
assistant secretary for international narcotic 
matters, places freshly-cut ganja on a 
burning pile. The Department is providing 
financial support to Jamaican marijuana 
eradication efforts. 


International Organization 
Affairs 


Assistant Secretary ALAN L. KEYES ad- 
dressed the Pan-American Development Founda- 
tion, on ‘‘Latin America and the Future of Multi- 
lateral Diplomacy”’ ... He participated in a panel 
on South Africa, at the Metropolitan Republican 
Club of New York, and addressed the National 
Jewish Coalition, also in New York . . . He partici- 
pated in the University of Maryland, Baltimore 
County, and Goucher College lecture series, lec- 
turing on ‘‘Principle and Policy’’ on the respective 
campuses ... He addressed an audience at the 


GENEVA, Switzerland—The U.S. mission 
champion softball team, left to right: 

Keith Hansen, Suzanne Fleischauer, Red 
Hettinger, Robert Landau, Debbie Waples, 
Tom Johnson. Kneeling: Paul Behnke. 


Center for International Relations, New York Uni- 
versity, on ‘The U.S. Role in International Orga- 
nizations, Particularly the United Nations and Re- 
form.’’ ... He gave the keynote address at 
Harvard University’s model United Nations event, 
to nearly 2,000 high school students from the 
United States, Mexico and Canada ... He ad- 
dressed the Jewish Community Relations Council 
of New York, on the ‘‘U.S. Role in the United 
Nations.”’ ... WILLIAM F. EATON, political of- 
ficer, Office of UN Political and Multilateral Af- 
fairs, traveled to New York, for consultations at 
the UN General Assembly, December 1-2 ... 
KAYE BOESEL, Office of UN System Coordina- 
tion, served as an adviser on personnel matters, on 
the U.S. delegation to the General Assembly, in 
New York, November 3—December 5. 0 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Deputy legal adviser MARY MOCHARY 
traveled to New York, to attend a session of the 
International Law Commission . .. The assistant 
legal adviser for consular affairs, JAMES 
HERGEN, traveled to Rome, to participate in con- 
sular consultations ... Attorney MARGARET 
PICKERING, same office, traveled to Boston on 
attorney recruitment matters, and again to attend 
court hearings ... Attorney ROBERT HARRIS, 
Office of Special Functional Problems, traveled to 
Sydney and Canberra, to represent the office on 
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reciprocity matters ... Attorneys SALLY CUM- 
MINS, LUCY REED, CATHLEEN CORKEN 
and MICHAEL RABOIN, Office of International 
Claims and Investment Disputes, with a professor 
from the University of Virginia, traveled to The 
Hague, to represent the U.S. Government in hear- 
ings before the International Court of Justice on 
matters concerning U.S./Iran claims disputes ... 
The assistant legal adviser for treaty affairs, 
ROBERT DALTON, accompanied the Secretary 
to Ottawa, for signing of the bilateral aviation 
agreement ... Attorney JOAN DONOGHUE, Of- 
fice of Law Enforcement and Intelligence, trav- 
eled to Albuquerque, to attend the Department of 
Justice conference on asset forfeitures ... At- 
torney FRANCES ARMSTRONG, Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs, traveled to Los Angeles, to 
participate in a law school conference, and to Tuc- 
son, to meet with participants in the University of 
Arizona’s exchange program with Mexican law 
schools ... The assistant legal adviser for UN af- 
fairs, TED BOREK, traveled to New York, to 
meet with foreign representatives on outer-space 
law issues. 

People: The office welcomed several new 
employees: MATHEW ADLER and MELINDA 
CHANDLER (attorneys) and MARLEE ANDER- 
SON (secretary), who joined the Office of Interna- 
tional Claims and Investment Disputes; as well as 
a special counselor for international trade matters, 
GERALD ROSEN, who joined the Office of Eco- 
nomic, Business and Communication Affairs ... 
Transfers: RONALD BETTAUER became assist- 
ant legal adviser for international claims and in- 
vestment disputes ... DAVID STEWART as- 
sumed his duties as assistant legal adviser for law 
enforcement and intelligence. The latter position 
was vacated by assistant legal adviser ANDRE 
SURENA, who assumed new duties with the Mul- 
tinational Forces and Observers, in the Sinai ... 
SANDRA BITTLER was reassigned to the Office 
of Government Ethics ... Attorney FRANCINE 
McNULTY, Office of International Claims and 
Investment Disputes, transferred to the Treasury 
Department ... Also, from that office, secretary 
JESSIE JOHNSON accepted a position in the Bu- 
reau of Public Affairs. 0 





Management 


Office of the Under Secretary 

Under Secretary RONALD I. SPIERS ad- 
dressed the fall meeting of the National Academy 
of Public Administration, November 14, on ‘‘The 
State of the Public Service.’’... He also spoke to 
the Council of American Ambassadors, December 
8, regarding the impact of budget cuts on U.S. for- 
eign policy ... Mr. Spiers accompanied Congress- 
man NEAL SMITH (D.-Io.), chairman of a 
House appropriations subcommittee, and other 
congressmen on a trip to North Africa and South 
Asia. They visited posts in Algiers, Sanaa, Co- 
lombo, New Delhi, Islamabad and Amman, 
November 22—December 6. The focus on the trip 
was security euahancement, foreign buildings ex- 
penditures, post management issues and narcotics 
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ioe: 


MANAGEMENT OPERATIONS—Joyce 
A. Karai receives bouquet on her retirement 
after 26 years in the Civil Service and 
Foreign Service. With her are colleagues 
Karen King and George E. Moose. 


operations. Other members of the party were 


MARY A. RYAN, executive assistant, and 
THOMAS WESTON, special assistant. (] 


Family Liaison Office 

The office sponsored two training workshops 
for European community liaison office coordina- 
tors, in Bern, Switzerland. Director SUE PAR- 
SONS and support officer PAT TELKINS di- 
rected the workshops, joined by SHEILA PLATT 
and JAMES BERMINGHAM, whose participa- 
tion was funded by the Bureau of Diplomatic Se- 
curity. Mr. Bermingham, a former regional se- 
curity officer in charge of setting up the new 
Office of Residential Security, spoke about the 
need for a comprehensive security plan in which 
the community liaison office coordinator and the 
regional security officer would work together on a 
regular basis to ensure a flow of information to the 
community. Ms. Platt, a clinical social worker and 
Foreign Service wife, is on contract to the Over- 
seas Briefing Center as chairwoman of the ‘‘Hu- 
man Side of Crisis Management’’ project. Her 
presentations offered the first field test of training 
on the management of community stress in situa- 
tions of crisis. 

Attending the first workshop, September 23— 


27, were GAIL KNOWLES and CATHY SAL- 
VATERRA (Ankara), SUE BEFFEL (Athens), 
SAM WHISNER (Belgrade), NANCY LIMP- 
RECHT (West Berlin), CLAIRE ROBERTSON 
(Bucharest), KIMBERLY PETERSON 
(Budapest), PEGGY BROWN (Copenhagen), 
URSULA BIGGERS, (Istanbul), INNES KA- 
SANOF (Moscow), DONNA CARTNER (Nic- 
osia), CYNTHIA CHIARELLO (Oslo), BITSY 
KOSOVAC (Prague), NORA FLOWERS (Sofia), 
KATHY BLEYLE (Stockholm) and GILLIAN 
MUELLER (Warsaw). The second workshop, 
September 30—October 3, was attended by FAYE 
BARNES (Bonn), ETHEL PERINA (Brussels), 
VERA RODRIQUEZ (Frankfurt), VALORIE 
STRICKLER (Geneva), REGINA SLIWA (The 
Hague), SANDRA LORE (Lisbon), MARIANNE 
GIVENS (London), ANITA HARRIS and MAR- 
GARET PLOTKIN (Madrid), ELLEN WERT- 
MAN (Milan), DIANA POPE (Paris), MARY 
ANN MERIKOSKI (Reykjavik), CYNTHIA 
BISHOP (Rome) and CHRISTINE McCOLLUM 
(Vienna). 

The following community liaison office coor- 
dinators visited the Family Liaison Office in Sep- 
tember, October and November: ABHAYA 
SCHLESINGER (Dakar), MARY KAY WILLA 
(Embassy Berlin), DONNA VANDEN- 
BROUCKE (Hong Kong), CAROL COLES (Ac- 
cra), KARIN DaHARB (TOKYO), JO ANN 
HARRISON (Tel Aviv), SILVIA BROWNE 
(Montevideo), SYDNEE TYSON (Managua), 
PAT JONES (Lisbon), DOT ERIKSON 
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(Yaounde), JANET RICE (American Institute, 
Taiwan), ROSEMARY MILLS (Manila), LOIS 
LAASE (BRASILIA), BARBARA BERGER (Tel 
Aviv), NANCY SCHAFFER (Karachi), NANCY 
HALL (Muscat), BITSY KOSOVAC (Prague), 
PATRICIA JOHNSON (Rabat), PAMELA 
KIEHL (Prague), BETTY PODOL (Kampala) and 
BARBARA THOMPSON (New Delhi). 0 


Office of Foreign Missions 

JAMES E. NOLAN, director, with PAUL L. 
SMITH, operations officer, and ROBERT 
HARRIS, special functions project officer, Office 
of the Legal Adviser, traveled, November 4-21, 
to Canberra, where negotiations on tax reciprocity 
were concluded. 0 


Oceans and International 


Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary JOHN D. NEGRO- 
PONTE delivered an address before the Detroit 
Rotary Club November 5, on international pros- 
pects for civil nuclear power in the post-Chernobyl 
era ... On November 9-10 he was in Cairo for the 
renewal of the U.S.-Egypt agreement on coopera- 
tion in science and technology, and for discussions 
with Egyptian officials ... He traveled to 
Jerusalem, November 11-12, to attend the bian- 
nual meeting of the board of governors of the Bin- 
ational Industrial Research and Development 
Foundation, and for discussions with Israeli offi- 
cials ... On November 20 he participated in a 
seminar on science, technology and foreign pol- 
icy, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
Center for International Studies ... RICHARD J. 
SMITH, principal deputy assistant secretary, ac- 
companied SECRETARY SHULTZ to Ottawa, 
November 21, for consultations with the Canadian 
foreign minister ... ROBERT G. MORRIS, dep- 
uty assistant secretary for science and technology 
affairs, led the U.S. delegation for space-station 
negotiations with the European partners, in Wash- 
ington, November 24-25 ... WILLIAM 
LOWELL, deputy director, Office of Advanced 
Technology, traveled to New York, November 
12-14 and 21-28, for negotiation of outer-space 
resolutions in the 41st UN General Assembly ... 
LISLE ROSE visited Paris and Moscow, Novem- 
ber 13-25, for negotiations on an intergovernmen- 
tal agreement covering the United States and So- 
viet search-and-rescue satellite systems ... The 
bureau hosted the 29th meeting of the U.S.- 
Yugoslav Joint Board on Scientific and Tech- 
nological Cooperation, November 17-20, under 
the chairmanship of WILLIAM A. GARLAND, 
acting director, Office of Cooperative Science and 
Technology Programs ... Mr. Negroponte gave 
the welcoming address; there were additional re- 
marks by the U.S. ambassador to Yugoslavia, 
JOHN D. SCANLAN, and Yugoslav Ambassador 
MICO RAKIC ... Mr. Garland received an Italian 
delegation, for negotiations of a patents and intel- 
lectual property annex to the bilateral science and 
technology cooperation agreement. 
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RICHARD BENEDICK, deputy assistant 
secretary for environment, health and natural re- 
sources, led the U.S. delegation to the UN En- 
vironment Program negotiations on protection of 
the ozone layer, in Geneva, December I-5 ... 
SUZANNE BUTCHER, deputy director, Office 
of Environment and Health, and representatives of 
four other agencies, congressional staff and indus- 
try and environmental groups participated in the 
meeting ... On November 7 she traveled to Ot- 
tawa, for consultations with the Canadian govern- 
ment on this issue ... Mr. Benedick consulted in 
London, Bonn, and with the European Commis- 
sion in Brussels, prior to the Geneva meeting ... 
He led the U.S. delegation, November 10-14, to 
the Economic Commission for Europe’s meetings 
on the long-range transboundary air pollution con- 
vention, where he was re-elected vice chairman of 
the executive body. The meeting established terms 
of reference for forthcoming negotiation of an in- 
ternational protocol for controlling emissions of 
nitrogen oxide ... BILL WALSH returned to the 
Office of Environment and Health, November 24, 
from a one-year detail to the National Academy of 
Sciences. He will cover international health issues 
... TOM WILSON of the office attended, in 
November the eighth joint meeting of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment’s chemicals group/management committee, 
and the steering group’s meeting for the organiza- 
tion’s upcoming high-level meeting on chemicals 
... ROGER SOLES, executive director, U.S. 
Man and the Biosphere Program, traveled to 
Tempe, Ariz., November 19-21, to meet with of- 
ficials of the Man and the Biosphere directorate on 
temperate forest, to discuss new research themes 


GENEVA, Switzerland—On retiring 
after 54 years of Government service, science 
officer Gordon D. Cartwright, right, is 


and proposed forestry projects to be undertaken in 
China. 


FRED McGOLDRICK, acting deputy assist- 
ant secretary for nuclear energy and energy tech- 
nology affairs, led the U.S. delegation to Tokyo, 
November 10-11, for renegotiation of the U.S.- 
Japan peaceful nuclear cooperation agreement .. . 
On November 13-14 he led the U.S. delegation to 
Beijing, for negotiations leading to the implemen- 
tation of the U.S.-China agreement ... 
CHARLES M. NEWSTEAD, senior adviser, Of- 
fice of Energy Technology Cooperation, traveled 
to Tokyo, November 10-22, to represent the De- 
partment at a series of meetings in connection with 
the President’s summit fusion initiative (the sum- 
mit members working group on controlled ther- 
monuclear fusion, the U.S./USSR bilateral con- 
sultations on the summit fusion initiative, and the 
International Fusion Research Council of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency) ... ALLEN 
SESSOMS, director, Office of Nuclear Technol- 
ogy and Safeguards, led the U.S. delegation to the 
meetings of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency’s committee on assurances of supply, in 
Vienna, November 25-27. 

LARRY L. SNEAD, director, Office of Fish- 
eries Affairs, attended the 10th session of the fish- 
eries committee for the eastern-central Atlantic, in 
Tenerife, Spain, November 24-28 ... BRIAN S. 
HALLMAN, deputy director, attended the fifth 
special meeting of the International Commission 
for the Conservation of Atlantic Tunas, in Madrid, 
Spain, November 9-19 ... BARBARA J.M. 
BADEN of the office traveled to Vancouver, 
November 16-21, to attend a meeting of the U.S.- 
Canada Pacific Salmon Commission. 0 





presented certificate of appreciation by 
Richard E. Benedick, deputy assistant 
secretary. 
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BUREAU NOTES 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Director H. ALLEN HOLMES traveled to 
Stockholm, Sweden, and Copenhagen, Denmark, 
November 17-20, to brief officials on arms con- 
trol issues ... Deputy assistant secretary PHILIP 
G. HUGHES traveled to Minneapolis, November 
20-21, for consultations with computer manufac- 
turing firms ... CLARENCE E. PEGUES JR., 
executive director, attended the crisis response 
management workshop sponsored by the Air 
Force Special Operations School, at Hurlburt 
Field, Fla ... BENJAMIN TUA, Office of The- 
ater Military Policy, served on the U.S. delegation 
to the fourth round of the U.S.—Soviet chemical 
weapons discussions, in New York, October 27 — 
November 18 ... MARK MOHR, Office of The- 
ater Military Policy, served on the U.S. delegation 
to the nuclear and space talks in Geneva, 
throughout Round VI, ending November 12... 
ALLEN E. SUCHINSKY, deputy chief, Arms Li- 
censing Division, participated in an export- 
licensing seminar sponsored by the Society for In- 
ternational Affairs, November 6, and addressed 
the Technical Marketing Society of America- 
sponsored international arms and technology 
transfer-conference, November 13-14, in Los An- 
geles ... On November 19 he participated in an 
export-licensing seminar in St. Louis, sponsored 
by the Commerce Department ... ROSE BIAN- 
CANIELLO, aircraft licensing officer, Office of 
Munitions Control, spoke before the Defense In- 
stitute for Security Assistance Management, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, 
November 18. 

People: Commander STANLEY WEEKS, 
who served in the Office of Theater Military Pol- 
icy for 18 months, returned to the Navy and will 
assume command of a Spruance-class destroyer as 
his next assignment ... STEVEN ROGERS trans- 
ferred from the Office of Strategic Technology Af- 
fairs to the Office of Strategic Nuclear Policy ... 
Major General WILLIAM F. BURNS assumed 
duties as deputy assistant secretary for arms con- 
trol. His previous position was on the delegation 
to the intermediate-range nuclear force talks ... 
BARBARA BARRETT has joined the staff of the 
Office of International Security Policy. 0 


Public Affairs 


Office of the Assistant Secretary: Assistant 
Secretary-designate/spokesman CHARLES E. 
REDMAN accompanied the Secretary to 
Guatemala City, November 10-11, for the annual 
Organization of American States meeting; to Chi- 
cago, November 17, for an on-the-record speech 
on U.S.-Soviet relations, at a conference co-spon- 
sored by the International House of Chicago and 
the Chicago Sun-Times ... On November 21 Mr. 
Redman traveled with the Secretary to Ottawa, 
Canada, for his meetings with Canadian officials 
... Deputy assistant secretary ROBERT M. 
SMALLEY attended the North Atlantic Assembly 
meeting in Istanbul, Turkey, November 13-18 ... 
He addressed students at Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem, and met with officials at the Jaffe In- 
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stitute, Tel Aviv University, November 19-20, in 
addition to meeting with academic and Israeli gov- 
ernment officials in both cities on U.S. foreign 
policy issues ... He addressed students in Mor- 
ehead and Lexington, Ky., December 8-9. 

Office of Opinion Analysis and Plans: DI- 
ANA WESTON, media analyst, who was the De- 
partment’s participant in the Government’s Wo- 
men’s Executive Leadership Program, will act as 
an informal consultant to a small group of partici- 
pants in the current program ... MARY GRACE 
BURNS completed a four-day course, November 
18-21, in equal employment opportunity counsel- 
ing. She will serve as the bureau’s equal employ- 
ment opportunity counselor. 


Office of Press Relations: On December 8 
GLADYS BOGGS joined the Press Office as an 
information assistant, replacing DARLENE 
KIRK; she came from the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. 

Office of Public Communication: COL- 
LEEN SUSSMAN, writer-editor, attended a Latin 
American area studies course at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, October 6-17 ... CYNTHIA 
SABOE, writer-editor, attended the digital type- 
setting program at the Government Printing Of- 
fice, November 12-14 ... HAROLD HEILSNIS, 
chief, Correspondence Management Division, at- 
tended the negotiation course at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, December 8-12 ... DIANA Mc- 
CAFFREY, writer-editor, participated in the 
‘*Prospects for Mexico’’ symposium at the For- 
eign Affairs Institute, December 8-9 ... MARIE 
BROWN, clerk-typist, attended the English and 
communication skills course at the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, November 17—January 7. 

Office of Public Programs: Secretary’s coor- 
dinator JANICE SETTLE and regional programs 
officer JANE OSTRANDER advanced the Secre- 
tary’s appearance at the University of Chicago’s 
International House/Chicago Sun-Times forum, 
November 17 ... Principals coordinator JOYCE 
NICHOLS advanced the Secretary’s remarks be- 
fore Citizens for America, at the Capitol-Hilton 
Hotel, November 13 ... Media officer KA- 
THLEEN KENNEDY coordinated arrangements 
for an interview by Radio Free Europe with Dep- 
uty Secretary JOHN C. WHITEHEAD, Novem- 
ber 20 ... Media liaison officer MARY KEN- 
NEDY organized a media-diplomat seminar for 29 
regional editors and broadcasters, November 17— 
18. The agenda focused on policy issues, dis- 
cussed by senior officials, and featured the under 
secretary for economic affairs, W. ALLEN 
WALLIS ... Fifty vice presidents of U.S. corpo- 
rations doing business overseas gathered in the 
Department, November 5-6, to participate in the 
fall 1986 Bureau of Public Affairs/Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Affairs executive-diplomat 
seminar. Held twice a year, these seminars offer 
an opportunity for U.S. business executives to en- 
gage in off-the-record discussions with policy- 
makers concerned with international economic 
and business issues. In that connection, GERALD 
HELMAN and ALAN KEYES, Assistant Secre- 
tary DOUGLAS McMINN, as well as other senior 
officers, addressed attendees during the two-day 


program, which included an eighth-floor lunch 
both days ... OLAF OTTO and MARIE BLAND 
(Washington Programs Division) coordinated the 
event. 0 


Refugee Programs 


ROBERT L. FUNSETH, acting director, 
held day-long meetings with ANDRE PAS- 
QUIER, director of operations, International 
Committee of the Red Cross, to review program 
needs for the coming year. Also present from the 
Red Cross were MICHEL VEUTHY, interna- 
tional organization liaison head, and CHRISTIAN 
KORNEVALL, governments and national so- 
cieties liaison head ... Mr. Funseth met with Am- 
bassador ROBERT DILLON, deputy commis- 
sioner general, UN Relief and Works Agency ... 
He received visits from FRANKLIN WILLIAMS 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and Sudanese refugee 
officials EL FADIL HAMAD MOHAMED DIAB 
and HASSAN MOHAMED OSMAN ... He 
served on the panel to select the consular officer of 
the year ... Refugee coordinators DAVID M. 
WALKER (Malaysia), DOUGLAS K. RAMSEY 
(Philippines), ALAN W. BARR (Singapore/Indo- 
nesia), LACY A. WRIGHT (Thailand) and 
ROBERT S. WING, consular officer (Hong 
Kong), met with Ambassadur JONATHAN 
MOORE, U.S. coordinator for refugee affairs, 
during his recent visit to southeast Asia ... Mr. 
Moore, with FRANCES D. COOK, deputy assist- 
ant secretary for international refugee assistance, 
and JAMES P. KELLEY, director, Office of In- 
ternational Refugee Organizations, participated in 
the UN Third Committee discussions, in New 
York, on the report of the UN high commissioner 
for refugees; Mr. Moore gave the U.S. statement 
... Ms. Cook met with ARTHUR E. DEWEY, 
deputy high commissioner, during his visit to 
Washington ... SHAHID MALIK, Pakistan em- 
bassy political counselor, paid an introductory 
courtesy call to Ms. Cook, to discuss the need for 
additional equipment and supplies for the Afghan 
refugee relief effort ... RICHARD D. ENGLISH, 
deputy assistant secretary for refugee admissions, 
headed the U.S. delegation to the annual meetings 
of the Intergovernmental Committee for Migra- 
tion, in Geneva, Switzerland, and gave the U.S. 
statement ... MARY E. KAVALIUNAS, refugee 
officer, Office of International Refugee Organiza- 
tions, served as a member of the U.S. delegation 
... While in Europe, Mr. English participated in 
the consular meeting in Rome, Italy, sponsored by 
the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
... He attended the annual convention of the 
American Council for Nationalities Service and 
examined refugee resettlement in southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

FRANK A. SIEVERTS, special assistant for 
public affairs, and ROZANNE D. OLIVER, di- 
rector, Office of Program Budget, attended the 
UN refugee pledging conference, in New York, at 
which Ambassador PATRICIA BYRNE made the 
U.S. $68.8-million pledge ... JOHN R. 
RATIGAN, director, Office of Asian Refugee As- 
sistance, attended the regional refugee coordina- 
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tors conference in Bangkok ... CAROL P. 

HECKLINGER, director, Office of Refugee Ad- 
missions and Processing, and JUDY J. 
CHAVCHAVADZE, deputy director, Office of 
European, Near Eastern and Latin American Re- 
fugee Assistance, attended the ‘annual Hebrew Im- 
migrant Aid Society awards dinner, at which Sen- 
ator DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN (D.-N.Y.) 
received the Liberty Award ... THOMAS P. 

DOUBLEDAY JR., chief, regulations and 
correspondence, Office of Refugee Admissions 
and Processing, and ANITA L. BOTTI, refugee 
affairs officer, Office of Reception and Place- 
ment, attended a conference in Philadelphia on un- 
accompanied refugee minors ... RICHARD J. 

REDMOND, director, Office of European, Near 
Eastern and Latin American Refugee Assistance, 
visited the World Relief Refugee Services office 
in Chicago ... He traveled to Honduras to inspect 
the refugee situation ... Ms. Chavchavadze and 
PRISCILLA B. STOWE, budget analyst, Office 
of Program Budget, accompanied Mr. Moore who 
gave the U.S. statement at the UN relief pledging 
conference in New York ... YVONNE F. 


VIENNA, Austria—At reception marking 
opening of the consulate section’s new 
quarters, from left: Ota Voutny, American 
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THAYER, program officer, met with officials of 
the U.S. embassies in El] Salvador and Costa Rica, 
host-government officials and private and interna- 
tional agencies dealing with refugee matters in 
these countries ... NORMAN W. RUNKLES, 
comptroller, with CATHERINE W. BROWN, at- 
torney-adviser, Office of Legal Adviser for Hu- 
man Rights and Refugees, and Ms. Hecklinger, 
met with voluntary agency representatives in New 
York, to discuss terms of the joint voluntary 
agency cooperative agreement ... THERESA L. 
RUSCH, acting director, Office of Reception and 
Placement, and SHEPPIE G. ABRAMOWITZ, 
program officer, Office of Emergency Operations, 
represented the bureau at the arrival ceremony for 
the 209 Montagnards who were resettled in North 
Carolina ... KAREN L. McCARTHY, refugee 
affairs officer, with WILLARD J. ROBINSON, 
financial analyst, Office of the Comptroller, ard 
JACKIE S. ATCHISON, programmer, Office of 
the Executive Director, conducted an analysis of 
statistical and computer capability at the Refugee 
Data Center in New York ... WILLIAM J. GAR- 
VELINK, deputy director, Office of Emergency 


Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees; consul 
general Carl W. McCollum; 
Ambassador Ronald S. Lauder. 


Operations, attended training on UN emergency 
refugee management techniques, at the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison ... JAMES F. LAW- 
RENCE, executive director, and FRANK N. 
SASS, Office of the U.S. Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs, conducted an automated refugee tracking 
system workshop, in Geneva, and they reviewed 
processing operations with U.S. immigration offi- 
cials in Rome, Vienna and Frankfurt. 

People: Visiting the bureau were Ambas- 
sadors DAN PHILLIPS (Burundi), NATALE H. 
BELLOCHI (Botswana) and chargé HARRIET 
ISOM (Laos) ... THOMAS B. KILLEN (refugee 
coordinator, Somalia), DENNIS HANKIS (re- 
fugee officer, Orderly Departure Program, 
Bangkok), FRANK MOSS (refugee coordinator, 
Khartoum), CARL B. HARRIS (antipiracy of- 
ficer, Thailand) were in Washington on bureau 
consultations ... Joining the bureau were PA- 
TRICK J. FLOOD, chief, refugee processing unit; 
LORETTA H. DeBUSK, refugee officer, Office 
of Regulations and Correspondence; and AMY B. 
NELSON, budget analyst, Office of Program 
Budget ... The bureau participation in the Com- 
bined Federal Campaign was the most successful 
ever. Gifts and pledges totaled $8,592, represent- 
ing 202% of dollar goal and 126% participation. @ 
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Letters to the Editor 


—(Continued from Page 1) 
choose whether or not to compete 
for selection into the Senior Foreign 
Service and the freedom to revoke 
one’s election to join the SFS while 
in the window. 
—Finally, if one decided not 
to accept a LCE, the situation on 
the ground is straightforward: the em- 
ployee would not have a LCE and 
would therefore be selected-out under 
Section 607 (c)(1). 
Sincerely, 
DWIGHT N. MASON 
Deputy chief of mission 0 


Aw, shucks! 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
DEAR SIR: 

I'd like to compliment the staff 
of STATE on the present high quality of 
your publication, both in terms of 
substance and layout, and also on the 
steady improvement which I have 
noted during my six years in the For- 
eign Service. 

Of particular value to your 
readers, in my view, are articles such 
as those recently written by Under 
Secretary Spiers concerning manage- 
ment issues, as well as the excellent 
feature story on our mission in South 
Africa which appeared in the 
October issue. 

While much of Mr. Spiers’ 
news was grim, it was nevertheless 
timely and important; it was gratifying 
that we as employees were able 
to read Mr. Spiers’ candid assessment 
of the future of our Service in the 
Department’s own publication. Having 
the facts at our disposal, from such 
an authoritative source as the 
under secretary for management, 
will enable each officer to make 
an informed decision concerning his 
or his personal future. 

The South Africa article was 
an exceptional piece of journalism as 
an standard; it presented a balanced 
and sober description of a highly emo- 
tional and complex subject in a 
manner far superior to that often 
seen in the more well-known public 
media. Given the intense interest 
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THONSTOr TIGMIOTR 2. cccccccosccivcccesiscccccsess OY CRD 
I was almost transferred to NEW ZEALAND, but with emotions WELLING 
TO New highs, I turned it down because I couldn’t find NEW ZEAL AND 


desire for another island assignment. 


I was almost transferred to ISRAEL, but while in my hoTEL A VIVacious 
individual piqued my interest and caused me to delay going. 
I was almost transferred to SEOUL, but I wanted to go to BankoK OR 


EAst Germany. 0 


Son of ‘Tremors’ 
ESTES PARK, COLO. 
DEAR WHITEY: 
Many thanks for your recent 
letter asking me to re-consider my 
decision to retire from writing ‘‘Trans- 
fer Tremors.’’ 
Happy holidays, 
EDWARD B. POHL 
The editor replies: Let this 
be a lesson. Once a STATE contributor, 
always a STATE contributor. 0 


in U.S. policy which I have encoun- 
tered here in Sweden, as well as 
at other posts, your article was not 
only interesting but professionally valu- 
able in our continuing efforts to 
present an honest picture of what 
the United States is trying to accom- 
plish in South Africa. 
Sincerely, 
CRAIG DAVIDSON 
Political section 0 


No more ‘Dear Sir’ 
WASHINGTON 
DEAR SIR: 

I strongly endorse the Depart- 
ment’s instruction to avoid sexist 
language. I am not a man nor a ‘Dear 
Sir,’’ and I consider it insulting, 
as well as incorrect, to refer to me 
as male. I add the following to Mr. 
Goldstein’s suggestions ‘‘Disciplined 
Writing and Career Development’’ 
on how to avoid sexist language: Use 
the constructions s/he, wo/men and 
the plural their or they in the place of 
he, man or him. Businesswo/man 
is preferable to businessman, s/he is 
not as clumsy as he and she or she 
and he. 

I suppose that the people at 


STATE magazine are sensitive to 
gender-based language and that 
when a woman becomes editor we 
will write to: ‘DEAR MADAM.”’ 
Or will we? 
Sincerely, 
JUDY COHEN 
The editor replies: Beginning 
in the next issue, all letters to the 
editor will be headed ‘‘DEAR 
EDITOR.”’ 0 


Nix on steno pad 
N’DJAMENA, CHAD 
DEAR SIR: 
You’ve done it again! A few 
years ago I wrote to protest the use 
of a professional model for the cover 
photo of the issue which featured 
Foreign Service secretaries. Now, 
with the November issue, you back 
up the cover photo of three highly 
professional secretaries with—a page 
from a steno pad! 
Isn’t it time that we recognize 
that our senior Foreign Service secre- 
taries do more than take dictation? 
Yes, I know the inside article expands 
on their professionalism, but first 
impressions are important. 
Today’s senior secretary is 
an office manager, a personnel director 
and a skilled politician. Especially 
overseas, she (or he) is also a diplomat 
and social coordinator of the highest 
caliber. I would have preferred to have 
seen them in their true environment, 
not walking out of a steno pad. 
Sincerely, 
ALTON P. GORBETT @ 


You can plan your future to the dime. 
It’s easy and automatic. Simply sign up for 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Any amount you 
specify. Set aside each payday for 
market-based rate U.S. savings bonds. 9 
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Obituaries 


Walter J. Stoessel Jr., 66, a ca- 
reer ambassador who was deputy secre- 
tary of state when he retired in 1982, 
died of leukemia at Sibley Memorial 

Hospital on De- 
cember 9. 
Mr. Stoessel 
was ambassador to 
Poland, 1968-72, 
to Moscow, 1974— 
76, and to Bonn, 
1976-81. From 
1981-82, he was 
under secretary for 
political affairs. 
Mr. Stoessel Beginning his 
career in 1942, Mr. Stoessel was as- 
signed to Caracas as a political officer. 
In 1944, he left the Department to serve 
in the Navy. Returning to State in 1947, 
he was assigned to Moscow as political 
officer, then studied at the Russian In- 
stitute of Columbia University for a 
year. He was a political adviser at Bad 
Nauheim, 1950-1952. After an assign- 
ment as director of Soviet affairs, he 
was detailed to the White House as spe- 
cial assistant to the President’s foreign 
policy adviser. He was assigned to Paris 
as a political officer in 1956 and became 
the Department’s executive secretary in 
1960. In late 1961 Mr. Stoessel 
returned to Paris as a political adviser 
to the supreme allied commander in 
Europe. Other appointments included 
deputy chief of mission in Moscow, 
with the personal rank of minister, 
1963-65; deputy assistant secretary for 
European affairs, 1965-68; and assist- 
ant secretary for European affairs, 
1972-74. 

Mr. Stoessel was born in Manhat- 
tan, Kan. He was graduated from Stan- 
ford in 1941. Survivors include his 
wife, three daughters, a brother, a sister 
and three grandchildren. 0 


Charles Bevans, 78, assistant le- 
gal adviser for treaty affairs from 1946 
until he retired in 1975, died after a 
heart attack at his home in Arlington, on 
December 4. 

Mr. Bevans was the editor of 
‘*Treaties and Other International 
Agreements of the United States of 
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Secretary Shultz eulogizes Ambassador Stoessel 


On learning of the death of 
Ambassador Stoessel, Secretary Shultz 
issued the following statement: 

**The United States has lost one of 
its most distinguished public servants. 
Retired Ambassador Walter J. Stoessel 
died today on the eve of his 67th birth- 
day. I join the Foreign Service in 
mourning one of the giants of the world 
of diplomacy. 

‘Throughout his 40-year career, 
Walter Stoessel was among the most 
effective of American representatives 
abroad. As ambassador to Poland, the 
Soviet Union and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Ambassador Stoessel 
made important and lasting contribu- 
tions to the development and implemen- 
tation of American foreign policy in 
post-World War II Europe. During serv- 
ice in Washington as assistant secretary 
for Europe, as under secretary for politi- 
cal affairs, and as deputy secretary of 


America, 1776—1949.’’ Joining the De- 
partment in 1929, he was a member of 
U.S. delegations to several conferences, 
including the Single Convention on Nar- 
cotic Drugs, the Vienna Convention on 
the Law of Treaties and the International 
Convention on Tonnage Measurement 
of Ships. He participated in the signing 
of the nuclear test ban treaty in Moscow 
in 1963, and the Vietnam accords in 
1973. In 1972, he received the Depar- 
temnt’s Distinguished Service Award. 
Mr. Bevans was born in 
Grantsville, Md. A graduate of George 
Washington University, he earned his 
law degree at American University and 
was a member of the Washington bar. 
Survivors include his wife, a daughter, 
three sisters, a half-brother and three 
grandchildren. Contributions are sug- 
gested to Grace Reform Church, 1405 
15th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 0 


Edward J. Rankin, 57, an eco- 
nomic and commercial officer who re- 
tired in 1983, died after a heart attack at 
Fairfax Hospital on November 17. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1959, Mr. Rankin was a commercial of- 


state, Walter Stoessel provided out- 
standing professional support to Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of State in several 
administrations. The fact that he was 
one of those few outstanding individuals 
who attained the grade of career ambas- 
sador reflects the high degree of 
achievement that marked his long period 
of service to his country. I will par- 
ticularly remember him for his assist- 
ance during my first few months as Sec- 
retary of State and for several important 
missions that he was able to undertake 
after his retirement. 

“*As a mark of the high esteem in 
which we held Ambassador Stoessel, I 
have ordered flags at the Department of 
State and our missions abroad flown at 
half-mast on Friday, December 12. The 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service join me in sending condolences 
to Mary Ann Stoessel and their entire 
family. 0 


ficer in Dhaka, Johannesburg, 
Monrovia and Denmark. In 1979 he was 
assigned to Manila as economic and 
commercial officer. Department assign- 
ments included the Bureau of Economic 
and Business Affairs as an economic 
and commercial officer, 1973-75. After 
retiring, he worked in Virginia as a real 
estate agent. 

Mr. Rankin was born in Somer- 
ville, N.J. He was graduated from the 
University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver. His military service was with 
the Marine Corps in 1946, and the 
Navy, 1951-54. Survivors include his 
wife, two sons, a brother and a sister. 0 


G. Rosalind Marks, 64, who was 
a budget and management officer in 
Guatemala, 1980-82, died of a heart at- 
tack on August 20. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1945, Ms. Marks served in Caserta, 
Rome, Budapest, Madrid and London 
as a secretary. She was an accounting 
clerk in Saigon and Mexico City, a mail 
and records supervisor in Havana, an 
accounts assistant in Yaounde, and a 
disbursement specialist in Tehran. In 
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1964 she was assigned to Nicosia as a 
budget and fiscal officer. Subsequent 
assignments were to Sofia as budget/ 
fiscal/disbursement officer, The Hague 
as a budget and management officer, 
Buenos Aires as a budget and fiscal of- 
ficer, and Brussels as an administrative 
officer. She retired in 1982. 

Mr. Marks was born in Tampico, 
Mexico. Survivors include two brothers 
and two sisters 0 


james W. Roberts, 55, an opera- 
tions assistant assigned to the Office of 
Press Relations since 1960, died of a 
heart attack on November 8. 

Mr. Roberts served under 13 
spokesman and 
received several 
awards, including 
the Meritorious 
Honor Award in 
1984. Spokesman 
Charles Redman, 
paying tribute to 
Mr. Roberts at 
the November 10 
press briefing, 

Mr. Roberts described him as 
‘*a valued friend ... an indispensable 
member of the press office.’’ Jim An- 
derson, senior diplomatic correspondent 
for United Press International, described 
Mr. Roberts as ‘‘one of the quiet profes- 
sionals who make this system work. . .”’ 

Mr. Roberts was born in Camden, 
N.J. He was graduated from Cortez Pe- 
ters Business School in Washington and 
attended Maryland University. During 
the Korean conflict, he served in the 
Army in Germany, Korea and the 
United States. An active member of 
Turner Memorial A.M.E. Church, he 
was president of the men’s choir for sev- 
eral years. Survivors include his wife, 
two sisters and an aunt. Contributions 
are suggested to the college fund of the 
church, 600 I Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. o 


Va 


Robert Lee Buford Jr., 33, a 
communications supervisor assigned to 
the U.S. mission to the United Nations 
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in New York, died on December 8. 

Mr. Buford 
worked for the mis- 
sion as a clerk and 
messenger, 1978- 
79 and 1982. He 
joined the com- 
munications section 
in the mission in 
1983 and became a 
communications 
equipment opera- 

Mr. Buford tor. 

Mr. Buford was born in Bir- 
mingham, Ala. He attended the City 
College of New York and Mt. Sinai 
School of Medicine. From 1975-81, he 
was employed by Mt. Sinai Medical 
Center. Survivors include his mother, a 
sister and two brothers. 0 


Hugh Smith Cumming Jr., 86, a 
career minister who was ambassador to 
Indonesia, 1953-57, died on November 


Mr. Smith 
was counselor 
in Stockholm, 
1947-50, and 
counselor in 
Moscow with the 
personal rank of 
minister, 1952— 
52. He was dep- 
uty assistant sec- 

; retary general for 
Mr. Cumming political affairs at 
NATO, 1952-53. Other assignments in- 
cluded chief of northern European af- 
fairs, executive officer in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of State, and ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Secretary. From 
1957 until he retired in 1961, he was di- 
rector of intelligence and research. 

A native of Virginia and a member 
of the Virginia bar association, Mr. 
Cumming attended the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute and the University of 
Virginia. He served in the Army in 
1918 and worked for international 
banking firms in London, Bombay, 
Singapore and Peking. His survivors 
include a sister. 0 


Curtis W. Bartholomew, 64, 
served as general services and admin- 
istrative officer in Nairobi before 
retiring in 1981, died during heart 

surgery on Novem- 
ber 20 in Panama 
City, Fla. 

Mr. Bartholo- 
mew was an ad- 
ministrative officer 
in _ Port-oi-Spain, 
and a general serv- 
ices officer in Leo- 
poldville,  Stock- 
holm and Athens. 

Mr. Bartholomew Earlier in his ca- 
reer, which began in 1947, he was 
assigned to Brussels as a mail and 
pouch clerk and to Munich as a mail 
and records clerk. 

Mr. Bartholomew was born in 
Minneapolis. From 1942-47, he served 
in the Army. Survivors include his wife, 
a son, a daughter, a sister and two 
grandchildren. 0 


John T. Dreyffus, 60, who was 
deputy chief of mission in Bridgetown, 
1969-70, and Guatemala, 1970-74, 
died on October 31. 

Joining the Foreign Service in 
1954, Mr. Dreyfuss was a visa officer in 
Naples and a political officer in La Paz 
and Guatemala. He served in the De- 
partment as an intelligence and research 
officer, 1958-62, and was detailed to 
the National War College, 1968-69. 
From 1974 until he retired in 1977, he 
was a country director in the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Dreyfuss was born in New 
York city. He was graduated from Stan- 
ford. Survivors include his wife. 0 


David H. McKillop, 70, who was 
deputy chief of mission and counselor in 
Tunis and Brussels, died on October 8. 

Beginning his career in 1941, Mr. 
McKillop was a censular officer in 
Zurich, Berlin, Stockholm, Hamburg, 
Basra and Hong Kong. After serving as 
director of the Office of Western Euro- 
pean Affairs, he became country direc- 
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tor for Scandinavia, Iceland and Fin- 
land. He was detailed to the National 
War College in 1954, to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in 1968 and to 
AID in Saigon in 1969. From 1971 until 
he retired in 1973, he was a member of 
the Department’s Policy and Coordina- 
tion Staff. 

Mr. McKillop was born in Ari- 
zona. He earned a bachelor’s and mas- 
ter’s from Harvard. Survivors include 
his wife. 0 


Robert E. Ward Jr., 73, who was 
counselor in Dublin from 1958 until he 
retired in 1963, died on November 3. 

Mr. Ward served in Bombay as ex- 
ecutive officer, and in Geneva as consul 
general and principal officer. Depart- 
ment assignments included director of 
the Office of Munitions Control, 1956— 
57, special assistant to the deputy under 
secretary for administration, 1948-49, 
special assistant in the Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs, 
1945-46, and chief of the Division of 
Personnel, 194445. He was a member 
of the Commission on Occupational De- 
ferments in 1944. and chairman of the 
Efficiency Rating Commission in 1945. 

Mr. Ward was born in North Car- 
olina and was graduated from Wofford 
College. From 1935-42, he was em- 
ployed by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. He worked for the Office of Emer- 
gency Management and was assistant 
personnel director in the Office of the 
Coordinator for Inter-American Affairs. 
Survivors include his wife. 0 


Raymond P. Duffy, 57, who was 
a management analysis officer in the Of- 
fice of Security before retiring in 1979, 
died of emphysema on November 29 at 
a hospital in Cocoa Beach, Fla. 

Joining the Department in 1956, 
Mr. Duffy worked in several offices, in- 
cluding the Office of Operations, the 
Records Service Center and the access 
and disposal branch. In 1964, he be- 
came a digital computer systems ana- 
lyst. 

Mr. Duffy was born in Rhode Is- 
land. He earned a bachelor’s and mas- 
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ter’s degrees from Southeastern. From 
1952-54, he served in the Navy. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, three sons, three 
daughters, his father, a brother, and a 
sister. 0 


Clarence J. Schneider, 54, a se- 
curity officer who retired in 1967, died 
on November 9. 

Born in New York, Mr. Schneider 
was graduated from the Polytech In- 
stitute in Brooklyn. After serving in the 
Army, he joined the Foreign Service in 
1957. 

His assignments included Tokyo, 
Paris, Frankfurt and London, where he 
was a budget and fiscal officer. 
Survivors include his wife. 0 


Molly B. Taylor, 73, a Foreign 
Service employee who retired in 1973 
after an assignment to Fukuoka, Japan, 
as a secretary, was found dead in her 
home in Rochester, N.Y., on Septem- 
ber 3, from hyptertensive cardiovascu- 
lar disease. 

Beginning her Government career 
in 1959, Ms. Taylor served in Cali and 
Jidda as an administrative assistant, and 
in The Hague and Bamako as a person- 
ne! assistant. 

Survivors include a son and three 
grandchildren. 0 


Beatrice Kinn, 82, who served as 
a personnel assistant in Tokyo, Nairobi 
and Tripoli before retiring in 1965, died 
last March 17, STATE was informed re- 
cently. 

Ms. Kinn was born in Crookston, 
Minn. Joining the Foreign Service in 
1941, she was a secretary in Buenos 
Aires, Brussels, Rome, Praha and Paris. 
From 1956—58, she was an administra- 
tive assistant in Geneva. There are no 
known survivors. 1 


Robert H. Marsh, 79, who served 
as second secretary and general services 
officer in Bonn before retiring in 1962, 
died last March 24, STATE has learned. 

Mr. Marsh was born in Boston. He 
was an administrative officer in Pusan, 


Seoul and Salonika; a general services 
officer in Athens; and a procurement 
and supply officer and second secretary 
in Vienna. Survivors include his 
wife. 


Earrings for toddlers 


called a hazard 

Allowing children under the age of 
4 to wear earrings, especially with 
pierced ears, is full of hazards, includ- 
ing the risk of an earring back becoming 
lodged in the trachea and/or bronchi, 
doctors warn. 

Two recent cases described in the 
Journal of Pediatrics should convince 
parents that ‘‘infants and toddlers 
should not wear jewelry,’’ Drs. Patricia 
C. Becker and Judith Turow of Indi- 
anapolis write. 

In one case a 20-month-old girl 
suffered from wheezing on and off for a 
month before an X-ray revealed the 
back of an earring lodged in the bron- 
chial tube. It was removed with minor 
surgery. In another case, a nine-month- 
old girl swallowed part of an earring, 
but it passed through her digestive tract 
without incident. 

Earrings have also caused skin re- 
actions and pressure sores in infants. 
The doctors suggest that the same crite- 
ria on size of objects that are applied to 
toys also be applied to jewelry for chil- 
dren under the age of 3. These 
guidelines, which say objects should be 
large enough that they can’t be swal- 
lowed, would essentially rule out the 
use of earrings by toddlers. 

But the doctors point out that ears 
are often pierced early—sometimes in 
the first few weeks of life—and that the 
practice is increasing in popularity. 
Becker said in a telephone interview that 
she recently saw a four-month-old boy 
sporting a stylish ponytail and an earring 
on one ear. ‘“There are just people who 
think it’s cute,’’ she said. 

In such cases, she said, infants 
should wear earring with screw backs, 
which require a parent’s help to un- 
fasten. 


(From the Washington Post, via the Foreign 
Service Medical Bulletin) 0 
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